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Tangles 


25. DECAPITATION 


As Hera had her bright days and could smile 
And sip from nectared cup with brow serene ; 
So when some sunny morn, through woodland 
screen, 

On swelling buds looks soft and azure sky, 
A gracious Presence sweeps benignly by, 

And cheerful sounds ring out through forest aisles, 
And LASTing April’s pleasing mien now wiles. 


The early squirrels run a merry race ; 
The ready bluebird flits about and sings; 

The starlings flock around with scarlet wings, 
While fair anemones ope gentle eyes ; 

Arbutus flushes with a glad surprise, 

And waking ONEs start from their hidingplace, 
When April bids them with a smiling face. 


And shouldst thou wander where the silver shower 
Of moonlight falls upon some forest grand, 
Whose pillared arches by no human hand 
Were reared, strange harmonies shall be unwound, 
Till fretted niche and columned aisle resound, 
While April grandly raises in that hour 
Te Deum to our God of Love and Power! 

Fe ag 


26. SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES 


We sat on Boston Common studying the 
passing show. First came a man from mar- 
ket, who (1) ***** (2) *** under one arm and 
a (3) ****** under the other. Hewas followed 
by a laborer, with a (4) *** at his heels, who 
being (5) ****** (6) **** and with dazed (7) 
****, was evidently under the influence of (8) 
**e*, But he was (9) **** to carry a (10) *** 
on his shoulder and a (11) *** of wood in his 
hand. Next appeared a (12) **** headed phi 
losopher, shuffling along with a (13) ****, his 
uplifted eye being a (14) ***** (15) ****#* of 
his being a star (16) *****, Then came rolling 
along a man Nautical to the (17) ***, probably 
a(i8)******, After watching a party of giddy 
women who had the (19) **** of being (20) 
**e88** the sound of a (21) *** reminded us 
that it was (22) ***, and as our occupation 
was beginning to (23) ***** we wended our 
way homeward, which led us (24) **** (25) 
oreses® Hall. E. H. Pray. 


27. ENIGMA 


There’s no deception about me, 
I’m always on the square; 
Whether I stand on head or heel, 
I’m right side up with care. 
Curtail me, and you then will see 
A comical young bear. 
Re-tail me now, and you’ll behold 
An island in the sea. 
HAWKEYE. 


28. CURTAILMENT 


1, A primitive yet dainty dish. 
2. An olden word for “ long” or “ wish.” 
3. A title, in abbreviation. 
4. A common cry or exclamation. 
5. A cockney’s pet abomination. 
M. C. 8. 


ANSWERS 


22. Cock (the male fowl, the weather-vane, the 
pile or heap, the stop-valve). 

23. 1. Extract. 2. Export. 3. Expressed, 4, 
Example. 56. Exhaust. 6. Extortion. 7. Ex- 
pounded, 8. Expert. 9. Exparte. 10. Exasper. 
ated. 11. Exterminated. 12. Extension. 13. Ex- 
pensive. 14. Exhale. 

24. Hyacinth, Cynthia. 


Excellent solutions are acknowledged from: 
8S. P. Russell, Chelsea, Mass., to 19, 20, 21; M. 
W.. 8, Worcester, Mass., 19, 20; Nillor, Middle- 
town Springs, Vt., 19, 21; E. F. J., Lawrence, 
Mass., 19, 20, 21, 

“Very ingeniously mismated,” says Nillor of 20. 
“ Wonder who is a good ‘mate’ for Dorothea!” It 
is not often that A. C. L. makes a slip, but in 17 she 
has added a “‘t'”’ to “ Chesnutt.” 








The Old Camper 


has for forty-five years had one article in his supply 
—Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It gives 
to soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers and miners 
a@ daily comfort, “like the old home.” Delicious 
in coffee, tea and chocolate. 
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A New and Still Cheaper Edition 


OF THE CREAT 


Exposifors’ Bible Commentary 


Twenty-five volumes, from the same plates as the 49 volume 
edition, which is published at $79.50. The entire Bible is covered. 

Complete authorized edition, of over 21,000 pages. NOT the 
unauthorized reprint which the original publishers in England 
and America have repudiated, and which pays nothing whatever 
to the authors of the work. 

Handsomely bound in dark red cloth, with titles in gold, and 
boxed for safe shipment. 


The 25 Volumes only $15 


If wanted on the installment plan send $1.00 with order 
and pay $2.00 per month for eight months. 





























The Expositors’ Bible Commentary is now too well and favorably known 
to need much description. It is edited by Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Its list of writers 
includes such eminent names as Piof. GEORGE ADAM Situ, Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, 
Prof. Marcus Dops, Dr. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, Prof. JAMES DENNEY, Prof. W. MIL- 
LIGAN, Dr. J. MONROE GrBson, Dr. R. A. Watson, Dr. G. A. CHADWICK, Dr. W. G. 
BLAIKIE, Rev. W. F. ADENEY, Dr. R. F. Horton, Dr. RoBERT RAINEY, Dr. H. G. C, 
MouLs and others of equally high reputation for scholarship and spiritual insight. 

It is undoubtedly the best modern commentary, full, scholarly, evan i 
gelical, spiritual. 

It reads like an interesting book, not like a dry technical treatise, as was sometimes the 
case with the old-fashioned commentaries. 

We guarantee satisfaction and will gladly send a sample volume for examina- 
tion, if desired, to any person of whose reliability we are assured. It may be returned, and 
no expense incurred, if for any reason the Commentary is not entirely satisfactory and 
exactly as we represent. 

Hundreds of sets of this same great work have been sold by us at $25.00 net. These 
new sets at $15.00 will be the same in every respect as heretofore sold at $25.00. 





The greatest bargain in the history of religious literature. Think of 
it! 25 volumes—over 21,000 pages—for $15. 


soston Oe Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 














Phillips Brooks as His Friends 
Knew Him 


A beautiful Souvenir Volume containing the remarkable series 
of tributes to this many-sided man, from E. Winchester Donald, D. D., 
G. A. Gordon, D.D., Leighton Parks, D.D., Rev. John Cotton 
Brooks, Rev. F. B. Allen, Rey. I. O. Rankin, W. N. McVickar, 
D. D., F. G. Peabody, D.D., William Lawrence, D. D., W. R. 
Huntington, D.D., and many others, together with an estimate of 
Bishop Brooks as an educator, by Washington Gladden, D.D. It 
has many choice portraits and illustrations, and is printed on 
coated paper and bound in red or purple cloth with gold stamping. 


Price 75 cents net 
BOSTON The Pilgrim Press CHICAGO 
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A Historic Event.—Dedication of St. Louis 
World Fair, April 30 to May 2. The Nickel Plate 
Road wili sell special excursion tickets from Buffalo 
at one fare for round trip. See local agents or 
write L. P. Burgess, 258 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


VERY FASCINATING is a trip to New Orleans, La. 
The Nickel Plate Road will sell special excursion 
tickets at one fare for round trip from Buffalo. Un- 
excelled train service, including tourist cars. See 
local agents or write L. P. Bu gess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tourist Cars via B. & M.—W.8. Nickel Plate 
Roads are famous for their completeness and luxu- 
rious comfort, are positively unexcelled, having 
same bedding, linen and toilet supplies as standard 
Pullmans, also colored porter and personally con- 
ducted by special agent. Second-ciass tickets avail- 
able. See local agents or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., 258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR WASHINGTON TOURS, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY.—Seven- 
day tours, including hotel accommodations, meals 
en route, allowing longer stay in Washington and 
stop-over at Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York, 
will leave Boston under the Personally Conducted 
System of the Pennsylvania Railroad on March 13 
and 27, April 10 and 24,and May 8. Itinerary of 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


FULL OF COMFORT.—It would be hard to imagine 
@ more sumptuous and luxurious easy chair than 
that shown in the engraving in our advertising 
columns today, over the signature of the Paine Fur- 
niture Company. The chair in question has been 
designed by one of the foremost master designers 
of this country. It is easily one of the choicest 
pieces of furniture that has been offered for sale in 
Boston during the last twelve months. 


BEAUTIFUL Homgs.—The Nickel Plate Road is 
offering homeseekers special low round-trip rates 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each month to 
points all through the West, with good limits re- 
turning; also selling daily special one-way Colo- 
nists’ tickets at exceeding low rates to Pacific coast 
and intermediate points. Finest train service, in- 
cluding tourist slee ping cars, personally conducted. 
See local agent or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 
258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


A DELIGHTFUL RAYMOND & WHITCOMB TOUR 
THROUGH FOREIGN LANDS.—The European tours 
of the Raymond & Whitcomb Company are distin- 
guished by their comprehensiveness, thoroughness 
and general high character. They go everywhere, 
the tourists see everything that is worth seeing, 
stop at the best hotels and travel in the best man- 
ner. The next date of departure of one of these 
parties is June 4, for a grand round of seventy-one 
days through France, England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales. The outward voyage will be made on 
the mammoth steamer “ Deutschland ” of the Ham- 
burg-American line. Write or call upon the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company, 305 Washington St., 
for a handsomely illustrated book which not only 
describes this tour, but several other attractive Eu- 
ropean trips of the present season, including Swit- 
zerland, Northern, Central and Southern Europe, 
Russia, etc. 


* A PLACE WHERE THE FISH DO NOTHING BUT 
Birs.”—The trout fishing season is on, “ gentle- 
men,” and it is up to you to cover yourself with 
glory. If you don’t go, you not only miss the de- 
lights of that grandest of sports, angling, but the 
after enjoyment next winter at the club when some- 
body is waiting to hear a yarn about trout fishing. 
Get ready then and pack your duds and go down to 
Maine, and rest assured that you’ll get plenty of 
fish and plenty of material for a story. It makes 
no difference whether you have a bait rod, a split 
bamboo or a lancewood, and if nothing better is 
around, get a hickory stick, a pin and a piece of 
cord; you’llcatch them. Why, the land-locked sal- 
mon and trout are so hungry and plentiful this year 
that in some places you don’t need anything buta 
basket and they’ll flop right in. If you don’t care 
to visit away down in Maine, remember Winnipe- 
saukee, Sunapee and Newfound Lakes in New 
Hampshire and Memphremagog and Champlain in 
Vermont, all famous fishing grounds. Send to the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for their book called Fishing and 
Hunting. It tells you where to go and describes 
the territory in full. It will be mailed on receipt of 
two cents in stamps. 

ASSIST NATURE.—You have been told to “ hitch your 
wagon to a star’—that Nature will assist you That’s 
all right. There are times, however, when you should 
assist nature, and the spring is one of these times. Na 
= is now meeeereking | to cleanse your ace you 


e Hood’s Sarsaparilla the undertaking wili be suc- 
Sota and your complexion bright and c Lo 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WOMAN'S wosne oF Missions, Room 704, Congregs- 
tional House. Miss _——_ Louise Day, Treasurer; 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME sernenew 4 RY ue 
is represented in Massachusetts ( usetts 
bay by the eas td Home Ruostonane 8o- 

CIErY, No. 609 Congregat jonal House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con ‘ational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

anal BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Miss1ons Congregational House, Hoston. Frank H. 

Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Pablishing and 
rat ating Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St,; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
Alds in ae churches and parsonages. Rev. Charlies 
H. Richard oi on Secretary ; Rev. 
mary ae E. Hope, Treasurer, 10 

St. "New York ev. 0. H. Ta’ 


East 22 R tor, 151 
Washington St., Gnlcagé, iil; . Rev. & A Hood, Congre- 
ational House, Bost« 7, Mass ; H. H. Wikoff. 


aa ©. A. Building, San Se, Cal., Field Secre- 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL: AlD, Boston, _ Be- 
quests solicited in this amie. Send gifts to A. G. 8) 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Building. Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNtIon of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and Cn ey of ivan elical Coneregational 
Churches and Sundsty senoets? a. oston and its cmarve 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George 
Flint, Sec., 101 "Tonawanda at Boston. 

Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; Treasurer, 
Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. ©. P. Osborne 
successor to Barna 8. Snow, Room 601 Congregationa 
House, Boston. A Congregational seciety Sovoted to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Bequests should be made payable to the Boston 

Seaman’s Friend society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 

THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIE1Y Of Bos- 
ton (warty to the Ley Sonpen’s woes. Lape A 
Room 60 rope Ti, tional House, Bos’ 
bership $1.00; life yy mn #000. “president, Mrs. 
Walter Ela, 13 Ash St., Cam ridge, Mi carer, 
Miss Grace’ Soren, 19 Greenvi ile Bt, Roxbury, Mass 
Corresponding Secretary ‘ard 8. Chapin, o 
Lake View Avenue, Gaunbet ge ge; Olek, Miss Fannie 
Vose, Highland Street, Milton, Mass. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD or PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the husetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to — is cociring pace or 
a oe supplies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Con tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Seere 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoomsTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the minist Twenty-seven Con nl 
— Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 

Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. Ed- 
pot 8. Tead, Vorrespo! ponding Secretary, 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at tae 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 . Bouations House ; Chicago office 
153 La Salle Street. Donations may be sent to either o 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hu bard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St. -, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME Miss10¥ ARY SOCIBT 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
Bb. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. rae Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 

THE NATIONALCOUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the n.anagement of the Trustees of the National 
Council). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
ison’ their a. Chairman, per | A. Sttnees, 

w York; retary, Rev. Wm Rice, D. D., 
Gongiegational theomen, Fourth Ave. oe 22d St., New 
Yor easurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Ct. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SocerT, een House, Boston. Wil- 
Jard Scott, D. President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Ertgounen. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defra ra by appropriations from the Bust- 
ness Departmen Ajl contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and ind vidus «3 Ro directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph is Fleld Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New Englasd Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trate as the Pilgrim Press, 

tbls The Vongreqationalist and Christian World 

he Piigrim. Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday schoo 
pe pers, books for Sunday schoo's and home reading, 

ecords and equates for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department to which, however, 
it makes annual appropriativns. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, il 


Affiliated Societies 


AMERICAN TRACT Socrety prints and circulates 
Evangelical Christian literature in 156 languages at 
home and abroad. Employs colporters; makes grants 
to Sabbath schools, Missions, soldiers, sailors, etc. 8) 
ish, Immigraotand Mormon work, specialities. Donations 
and ym solicited. Lean rag, Asst. Treas., 150 
Nassau New York; E. Bliss, D.D, Field en cet 
F. A. haviscoen, Munager. ba Bromfield st., 
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Care and precision are the characteristics 
of Ivory Soap manufacture. 
just as good as any other and all are as 
pure as can be made. 
the continued use of Ivory Soap gives 
confidence and pleasure; confidence by 
its harmlessness, and pleasure in the 


Each cake is 


For these reasons 


delightful sense of cleanness it brings. " 
IT FLOATS. 

q 
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te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Open to college graduates. 
Training for active pastorate. 


HARTFORD Opportunity for specialization 
THEOLOGICAL 
Courses in Missions and Reli- SEMINARY 


ious Pedagogy. Seventieth year 
egins September 30, 1903. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 96th year Sept 16, 1903. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1903-04, Now Ready. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
» Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLE, A. M., D. D. 

69'h year begins Sept. 16,1903. Endowed college pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school grad- 
uatesand others. Artand Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. New brick gymnasium, 
with resident instructor ; tennis, basket-ball, fieid-hockey, 
golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
veautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





yj TANTED, High School Boys to distribute cir- 
culars. Inclose stamp for particulars. Box 837, 
Worcester, Mass. 








Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mir- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

BANGOR ALUMNI NoTicg.—All Bangor men are cor- 
dially invited to attend the annual meeting of the B. A. A. 
of Boston and vicinity, Monday, May 4th, at 12 o’clock, 
at Hotel Bellevue, opposite Congregational House, 
Boston. Election of officers, reception of members, and 
an address by Prof. C. A. Beckwith, D. D., on “ What 
Dees Bangor Seminary Stand For?” Dinner 4 la carte. 

A. H. WHEELOCK, Secretary. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wal) 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia) condition of seamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missi ies; promotes temperance 
homes and nearene houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vesse!* 
pu lishes the Sasor’s Magazine, Seaman’s tend and 
Life Boat. 

Vontributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
re nittances of same are requested to be made direci to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 











Ready in Book Form May 1st 


The Serial now running in The Congregation- 
alist and The Interior, entitled 


he Annie Laurie Mine 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion 
By DAVID N. BEACH 


With numerous illustrations by 
Charles Copeland. $1.50. 

This remarkable story is fall of action, true 
to life, and dominated by a high moral pur- 
pose. It has had strong commendations from 
notable literary critics and its publication in 
attractive book form will be welcomed by 
thousands who have read it as a serial. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cxicace 


For Sale at Leading Bookstores. 





Pp. 397. 





Own a Summer Home among N. H. Hills. 


FOR SALE £ 


Thir y-five acres of land; house with 8 rooms, shed 
and barn connected; children’s playhouse 10x 12; 
henhouse 12x 50, large yard, good buildings, with 
running spring water ; abundance of fruit; hay and 
pasture for three cows and a horse. Beautiful sit- 
uation, »n brow of a hill, } mile from churches, post 
office, stores, school and depot. Six daily trains to 
and from Boston. Apply to owner, 
Rev. D. M. CLEVELAND, So. Hanson, Mass. 


Fer PRAYER MEETINCS 
and All Church Services. 


977,610 Sacred Songs No, | 
475,671 Church Hymns & Gospel Songs 


1,452,681 Tetal sold to date. 
Either 30c. a copy, postpaid $25.00 per 100, 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT FREE. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 
| Por Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


| 











Su bscribers’ Wants 





Notices under this headi g, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Addstional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Pipe Organ. Wanted, a good second-hand pipe 
organ for a church of 150 seating capacity. Address 
Pipe Organ, care The Congregationalis', Boston, Mass. 





| Wanted, an experienced housekeeper for a college 
dormitory. Apply, stating age, experience, and general 
qualifications, to M. P. W., 17, care The Congregationalist, 
| boston, Mass. 


| Wanted, a woman, American or Swede, competent 

for general housework and cooking, to go into a swall 
| family in a village in the center of the state. Address, 
with references, M. M. M., 17, care The Congregationalist, 
Boston, Mass. 


Board Among the Green Hills. Lovely home, 
verandas, modern improvements, deep lawn, 14 elms, 
beautiful drives, pure water, fine table, healthful. Rx f- 
erences given and required. #ox 191, Randolph, Vt. 


Wanted, a care-taker and general helper, to grow 
into the position of housekeeper for two business women 
in a suburb of Boston. A young woman who is wholly 
familiar with household affairs preferred Address, 
stating age and experience, M. P. W., 17, care The Uon- 
gregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For Rent in Andover, Mass., during the months of 
July and August, large ‘ olonial house, furnished; ten 
rooms and batu; in the country, one mile from railroad. 
Use of garden, an‘! horse and carriage, if desired. Terms 
reasonavie. Address Rev. G. A. Andrews, Andover, 





Rooms to Kent. Parior, several sleeping-rooms. 
Pleasant location S8road piazza to west. Shady lawn. 
Board in near vicinity. Kitchen, pantry, diuing-room 
rented if desired. Cows, poultry. garden and ice 
house on place from which supplies can be had. Address 
P. VU. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


For Sale or Kent. “Hil! Top” a home in the 
Berkshire Hills standing in the midst of a delightful pine 

‘ove, commanding a view of twenty miles. Ideal spot 
for one with weak throat or lungs. New house of eleven 
rooms, stable, poultry plant, ice house, garden, etc. 
Address Box 38, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


A Young Gentleman, near the end of his college 
course, and expecting to enter the seminary in the fall, 
desires to serve through the vacation season as travel- 
ing companion, tutor. agent, or any other responsible 
service for which he is fitted. Satisfactory references. 
Communicate with Mr. Berry of the Congregational 
Booksiore. 








THE ROAD by C. C. Harrah, must be read in order 
4 to judge of the saying of strong men: 
that it gives the best, clean-cut conception of Jesus 
religion. Sent postpaid for only 25 cents. For April 
when the 10th t d will be reached, it will be sent 
to students and the poor who inclose 7 cents for mailing. 
Address, SCOTT HEIGHTS BOOK Co., Des Moines, Io. 
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Event and Comment 


Not so frequently in the 

mae for public eye as some of 
.S. S. and 

Publishing Society the larger denomina- 

tional societies, the Con- 


_ gregational Sunday School and Publishing 


Society pursues quietly and effectively 
the even tenor of its way and when the 
time comes for giving account of it stew- 
ardship to the churches, as at the annual 
meeting last Tuesday, it can have no 
reason to be ashamed of its record. In 
his report the secretary, Dr. George M. 
Boynton, always succeeds both in select- 
ing from the wide field under his obser- 
vation and care, vital and significant 
facts and figures, and in interpreting 
them and making them carry their own 
appeal for the society. It has been a 
year of unusual increase, 517 new schools 
have been organized by sixty-three su- 
perintendents, missionaries and helpers, 
whose perseverence is attested by the 
fact that they have also reorganized 221 
schools. The bearing of this foundation 
work upon denominational extension is 
shown by the fact that more than 100 
of the 131 new churches mentioned in 
the Congregational Year-Book for 1902 
owe either their existence or their equip- 
ment to the society. Meanwhile from 
North Dakota to Texas and Indian Terri- 
tory come urgent appeals from prominent 
ministers and laymen for new work and 
additional workers. These broad states 
are rapidly filling up with settlers more 
amenable today to Christian influence 
than they will be a few years later. No 
agency: is: better calculated to develop 
and conserve the Christian life of these 
young communities than the Sunday 
school. 


The Business End of sae eee, Seer 

neo! keeps out of debt, 
csathcinscstersyatick though the balance in 
the missionary department is now only 
$150. The receipts from churches, Sun- 
day schools, other organizations and indi- 
viduals reached $54,402, This bettered 
the record of the preceeding year by 
$3,000 but is far below the $100,000 recom- 
mended by the National Council and in- 
asmuch as only one-fourth of the churches 
of the denomination give a church collec- 
tion to this society, the apt suggestion is 
made that if the church as a whole wish 
the societies to heed the advice given them 
by the National Council, they themselves 
should follow its injunctions and give 
something annually to each of our six 
missionary organizations. The Sunday 
schools at present furnish more than half 
of the sinews of war but most of them 
confine their gifts to the offering on Chil- 
dzen’s Sunday, which was designed origi- 


nally to be an extracollection. The busi- 
ness carried on by the society under the 
trade name of The Pilgrim Press, has 
netted a larger income than ever before— 
over $21,000—allowing an appropriation 
of $7,500 to the missionary work. The 
annual report points out the gain in ex- 
cellence in the quality of the Sunday 
school publications. We have already 
called attention to their growth in cir- 
culation. Persons looking for a new 
course of Sunday school lessons suitable 
to advanced classes will be interested in 
the announcement that the editorial de- 
partment will have ready such a course 
by January first next. It is now being 
prepared by competent hands under the 
editorial supervision of the officers of the 
society. 


If the policy of separate 
ee denominational mission- 
i ary publications is to be 
maintained—and we see no immediate 
signs of a change, there should be general 
rejoicing over the fact that the April 
Home Missionary inaugurates a new era 
in the history of that time honored and 
useful magazine. The handsome steel- 
colored cover has as a sub-title, ‘‘Chris- 
tian civilization for our country,” and 
the paper and typographical work within 
are distinctively superior to that of ordi- 
nary missionary magazines. The editor 
modestly assigns the first twelve pages to 
“Friends who have a thought,” and no 
less than a baker’s dozen of prominent 
Congregational ministers in different 
parts of the country are found to have 
thoughts bearing on some phase of home 
missions and they state them in a 
vivacious way. The Editor’s Outlook 
abounds in brief incisive paragraphs. 
There follows one illustrated article on 
Nebraska and then the young people are 
given several pages, while a little later 
are found the woman’s department, an 
open Parliament, in which President 
Bradley of Iowa College makes some 
pertinent, practical suggestions, and a 
department entitled “Along the battle 
line,” together with quotations and the 
usual acknowledgment of receipts. We 
think we detect the enterprise and in- 
ventiveness of the new young secretary, 
Mr. Don O. Shelton, though doubtless 
Dr. J. B. Clark, the veteran secretary, 
who is a born editor too, has had his 
share in preparing this April number. 
The only thing that disappoints us as we 
look over this interesting and promising 
number is the comparative scarcity of 
fresh and interesting news from the field. 
This is the problem for every missionary 
magazine and not one has solved it. 
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ea The extension of trolley lines. 
Quer tats © into the remote country dis- 

trict is not always an uu- 
mixed blessing. <A letter in the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union tells of a case in the 
Amherst police courts recently, which 
illustrates the truth that modern conven- 
iences may be turned to unfortunate per- 
sonal uses. A man and a woman were 
heavily fined and sentenced to three 
months in the House of Correction for in- 
toxication, the evidence showing that the 
liquor was carried by the trolley to the 
country town where they lived, itself a 
no-license town. No, you can’t rely on 
people’s using the trolley in behalf of 
their intellectual and moral growth alone. 
They may make it the easy means to their 
own destruction. Unless the representa- 
tives of the Christian gospel utilize the 
network of trolley lines extending over 
the land, to secure a closer contact with 
rural folk, a great opportuuity will be 
missed and the last state of some of these 
country towns may be worse than their 
first. 


The lectures to which 

See repre students of Andover 
ures at Andover Seminary have just 
been listening on the Moral and Religious 
Evolution of the West, while particularly 
suggestive to the men who will go West 
after graduation, constitute a valuable 
contribution to a theme concerning which 
there is all too little authoritative litera- 
ture. President Slocum of Colorado Col- 
lege, the Southworth lecturer this year, 
spent much time in accumulating the 
material for the course just concluded 
and his personal familiarity with the re- 
gion of which he treated made his con- 
clusions all the more weighty and discern- 
ing. He traced the development of sec- 
tionalism in the United States, which he 
believed could co-exist with a profound 
nationa! loyalty. Then be sketched the 
various migrations, the industrial devel- 
opment, the educational movement and 
the spread and present status of Congre- 
gationalism, which must stand today as 
it has stood in the past for the highest 
type of morality, the largest intelligence, 
the best conceptions of civil liberty and 
for a unity growing out of lofty moral 
purpose. “The West,” he said, ‘‘demands 
today as never before that its cle'gymen 
should be men of’ breadth, scholarship, 
intensity of moral conviction, and pos- 
sessed of the deepest personal religious 
experience.” Dr. Slocum dwelt upon the 
evils of sectarianism as illustrated in the 
fact that there are today in the West 143 
different sects ; but he could not be other 
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than hopeful and courageous touching 
the future. 


A Congregational lec- 
tureship in a strong city 
church or in a group of churches—why 
not? The Detroit churches under the 
lead of Dr. Nehemiah Boynton of the 
First Church have set a good example by 
founding such a lectureship. The first 
incumbent was Professor Bosworth of 
Oberlin. He spoke on the evenings of 
Holy Week to the illumination and satis- 
faction of large congregations upon such 
vital themes as Who is Jesus Christ? 
Is prayer intellectually justifiable? What 
do we mean by Heaven? What do 
we mean by losing our life? Why do 
we call Jesus Christ the Saviour? We 
judge that the purpose of this lecture. 
ship is to secure at least once a year, the 
services of some prominent man in the 
denomination in behalf of beth denomi- 
national extension and the personal spir- 
itual life. Dr. Boynton, himself, we 
notice, has been doing some work in the 
interest of the new evangelism among the 
churches of Kansas City. Perhaps one 
feature of the federated life of Congrega- 
tional churches in cities toward which 
there is today such a notable drift, may 
be such a lectureship. Rightly directed 
and filled it might prove a great intellec- 
tual and spiritual force. 


A Good Institution 


Signs of the ap- 
proaching session of 
the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
multiply. First in the field, with its re- 
port for consideration by the delegates 
who must pass upon the matter at the 
next session in Los Angeles in 1904, is 
the committee appointed in 1902 to report 
on the unification of the publishing 
houses of the church, now situated at 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. The 
committee first report that there is a 
legal right to unify. They next point out 
the striking economic and commercial 
changes which make arguments once ten- 
able, favoring a divided plant, no longer 
tenable in their opinion. They point out 
that the centers of national and of Meth- 
odists population are not far apart now ; 
that it is now possible to assemble there 
the raw materials which enter into books 
and periodicals and send them forth over 
the country swiftly and expeditiously ; 
that while metropolitan centers are still 
excellent as sales centers, the manufac- 
turing should be done in a smaller city 
with cheaper cost for rent, wages, living 
expenses, etc.; that altogether too much 
(fifty per cent.) of the Book Concern’s 
capital is tied up in unproductive real 
estate; that the dual management of the 
New York and Cincinnati houses “is an 
organization now so extraordinary as 
barely to escape absurdity,” and that a 
saving of at least $110,000 a year on 
wages, salaries, rents, etc., is possible, 
given unification. The committee, there- 
fore, recommend release of city real es- 
tate from occupancy for manufacturing 
purposes and the reduction of that oc- 
cupied for mercantile purposes; a re- 
duction of the number of high salaried 
executive officers; the concentration of 
executive administration with a view to 
consequent direct responsibility for the 
management of the publishing business 


Methodist Publishing 
interests to Consolidate 
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as an entirety, and uniformity and har- 


mony in conducting all departments of 
the business. To this end they furnish 
with their report a draft of substitute 
legislation, which, if the conference ap- 
proves, will become part of the Book of 
Discipline, and make the reforms effect- 
ive. 


Rev. Gustave Gottheil, for 
twenty-five years the spirit- 
ual teacher and exemplar of 
the wealthiest and largest of New York 
city synagogues supported by the Re- 
formed Jews, died last week, full of years 
and honors. Prior to coming to this 
country, both in Germany and in England 
he had stood for progress and the right to 
break with tradition, and he so did both 
as to doctrine and ritual and in fellow- 
ship with Christians. He was remarkable 
as a linguist, learned in theology and 
truly spiritual, recognizing piety and vir- 
tue wherever found, and doing much to 
hold to spiritual ideals those of his co- 
religionists who were tempted to cast all 
overboard in the breaking up period of 
re-adjustmentof faith. He had lived long 
enough to see the Jewish population of 
New York grow to vast proportions, to 
see the Jewish camp divided into distinct 
camps along racial and conforming and 
non conforming lines, and to realize both 
for himself and his fellow religionists that 
it was more difficult to maintain religious 
and racial esprit de corps in a free de- 
mocracy under a réyime of toleration 
than in aristocratic Europe with its more 
or less acute racial and religious proscrip- 
tin. Dr. Gottheil loved America. He 
ardently supported all good causes. His 
voice joined with men of other faiths 
when their sainted dead were praised. 
His tribute to Phillips Brooks at the me- 
morial service in New York was generous. 


The Death of 
Rabbi Gottheil 


Claudius Clear writes to the 
na — for British Weekly a letter on 

Invalidism, which is espe- 
cially interesting to those who know that 
Claudius Clear is Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
the editor of that periodical and that he is 
by no means a man of robust health. He 
has done and is doing an amount of liter- 
ary work beyond the power of most men, 
doing it with exact method and rigid ap- 
plication, getting the utmost out of phys- 
ical and mental strengtb, and often work- 
ing, we think, when many would consider 
themselves too ill to work. He says that 
one should never resign himself to inva- 
lidism without a desperate fight. He 
should think about his ill health as little 
as possible. By assuming himself fit for 
work he will become fit. Grievances in- 
crease when put into words. As far as 
possible a sick man should reckon him- 
self well, and act accordingly. The mind 
is often brighter and clearer in illness 
than in health and will answer the call of 
the willif the will speaks to it. Much of 
the finest literature in the world has been 
written under hard physical conditions. 
The heroic mind can face unwelcome 
facts without losing its courage or inter- 
est in life. But life must be resolutely 
limited to the range of one’s power. The 
invalid must recognize that he cannot do 
what men in full health can do, and must 
severely restrict himself both in work 
and play. He must discover how he can 
best keep the light burning, and live ac- 
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cording to rule. Lastly, being conscious 
after all that the most gallant struggle 
may end in failure, he must live within 
his income, getting ready for the time of 
enforced idleness that may come. Anx- 
iety injures health and shortens life, 
therefore simple living is best. These 
counsels are not less valuable because 
they read as though they were reflections 
of one who has been talking to himself. 


Sixty of the 112 trus- 
A Protestant Episcopal tees eligible to vote 
es last week elected 
Rev. W. L. Robbins, now dean of All 
Saints Cathedral, Albany, to the deanship 
of the General Theological Seminary, 
New York city. He is a graduate of 
Amherst College and of the Episcopal 
Divinity School at Cambridge, Mass. 
The same day Rev. Dr. F. J. Kinsman, 
now at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, was elected to fill the chair 
of ecclesiastical history in the General 
Semioary, New York. Mr. Kinsman, 
though an American, is a graduate of 
Keble College, Oxford, and of the Pusey 
House, Oxford. A moderate type of 
churchmanship seems to have won in the 
choice of the new dean, and an extreme 
type in the new professor of ecclesiasti- 


‘cal history. Dean R>bbins is young, has 


a fine record as an administrator, and is 
more scholarly than the average Episco- 
pal clergyman, but he does not come up 
to the standard set for the place by the 
Churchman, in its recent bold articles 
dealing with the problem the church was 
facing and the imperative need—as it saw 
it—of selecting a man who would bring 
with him a reputation as an educator 
and who could rise to the largeness of the 
opportunity and task. This seminary in 
days gone by has educated about as many 
of the clergy of the church as all the 
other seminaries combined. It too often 
has turned out priests and not prophets, 
ritualists and not preachers. Thanks to 
the late Dean Hoffman, it is now well-to- 
do on the material side. 


Pree The National Associa- 
anufacturers VS. tion of Manufacturers, 
Trades-Unionism + session in New Or- 
leans last week, listened to speeches by 
its president, Mr. Parry, and by one of 
its members, Mr. Kirby, which if they 
are to be taken as fairly representative 
of the opinion of the manufacturers of 
the country are significant. The note 
was one of open, unmodified, bitter hos- 
tility to trades-unionism as such, of de- 
nunciation of trades-union leaders and 
was a call upon employers of labor to 
wage relentless war on trades-unionism. 
Hon, Carroll D. Wright, United States 
Commissioner of Labor, in his paperstruck 
quite another note; but the formal and 
informal utterances of the manufacturers 
present were such as pointed directly to 
an offensive as well as defensive indus- 
trial war. In the resolutions adopted by 
the association the position taken was 
milder. Trades-unionism as such was 
not denounced. But it was said that 
“employers must be free to employ their 
work peopie at wages, mutually satisfac- 
tory, without interference or dictation 
on the part of individuals or organiza- 
tions not directly parties to such con- 
tracts. Employers must be unmolested 
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and unhampered in the management of 
their business, in determining the amount 
and quantity of their product and in the 
use of any methods or systems of pay 
which are just and equitable.” In these 
resolutions are reflected the determina- 
tion of employers to resist interference 
of outsiders with problems which are 
local or which, as they hold, naturally 
would fall to solution by the parties most 
interested. They have in mind precisely 
such a situation as is now seen in Lowell, 
Mass., where professional labor agitators 
are endeavoring to force a settlement on 
Lowell, using Fall River and New Bed- 
ford conditions as arguments, whereas 
the Lowell manufacturers contend that 
local conditions should shape the local 


policy. 


Not for many years has 
The Postal Depart- , Federal department 
ment Scandal 

been so under suspicion 
as the Post Office Department now is. 
It is gratifying to know that the President 
and the Postmaster General are standing 
back of the process of illumination and 
purging now under way ; and that when 
the results of the inspectors’ search are 
made public drastic treatment may be ex- 
pected, strike where the lightning may. 
And pending reports as to criminal con- 
duct it is apparent that there need be no 
delay in a thorough reconstruction of the 
method of administration so as to provide 
asystem of checks now lacking, and a 
far stricter supervision of departmental 
accounts. Much of the trouble doubtless 
is due to the marked increase of work per- 
performed by the department, which when 
carried out by a staff no larger than when 
the work was less, makes for slackness 
and for superficial examination of ac- 
counts. Much of the evil of the matter 
unquestionably is due, despite the Civil 
Service law, to the political character of 
the service, which makes the department 
more or less the patronage crib at which 
senators and congressmen feed. 


Rea thine Cisiiinie The Senate of the 

Rhode Island legisla- 
ealaerccrm 46 ture has at last suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of public opinion 
and has repealed the bill which forced 
license upon Block Island after the 
latter, acting under the local option law, 
had voted no-license. United States 
Senator Aldrich, who is the real ‘‘ boss” 
of the state, General Brayton being but 
his high henchman, is credited with 
having brought to pass the conformity 
of the senate to public opinion. The 
primitive theory of our government, of 
course, was that state senators should be 
directly responsible to their constituents 
and not await orders from Washington 
as to what todo; but times have changed. 
In obedience to orders from General 
Brayton the legislature continues to 
strip the Executive of the little power 
left to him. This victory in the Block 
Island matter of the forces of decency 
should encourage renewed efforts on a 
broader scale. 


ot Mo : Sensational newspa- 
n es an 

pers have represented 

Germany as Respect® the American Board 

officials as clamoring 

for drastic action by the United States— 

such as the sending of a warship to the 


Carolines, etc. Nothing of the kind has 
been thought of. The explicit charges of 
the Board’s missionaries in the Carolines 
against German naval and judicial offi- 
cials, have been transmitted to our Am- 
bassador in Berlin, and by him laid before 
the officials of the German Foreign Office, 
and assurance has been given that the 
matter will be investigated thoroughly 
and promptly. Nothing more nor less 
than this could be expected.. Everything 
has been done properly and speedily to 
hasten a settlement ; and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that Germany has any 
other than willingness to deal justly 
with American citizens in the Carolines. 
Rudeness and officiousness by minor offi- 
cials doubtless will be rebuked. Protes- 
tations of friendship for the United 
States have been frequently on the lips 
of German diplomats of late. There is 
an excellent opportunity now to make 
deed conform to profession. 





The Negro—a Vassal or a 
Citizen 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland, Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, Booker T. Washing- 
ton and other speakers of note set forth 
at a mass meeting in New York city last 
week the merits and needs of Tuskegee. 
They also discussed the position of the 
Negro in the South and his future, politi- 
ca', industrial and social. Mr. Cleveland 
and Dr. Abbott both asserted the failure 
of the North’s reconstruction policy and 
the unwisdom of granting manhood suf. 
frage to the Negro, and both in substance 
said to the North, ‘‘ Hands off, let the 
South settle this problem in its own 
way!’ Naturally such sentiments by 
such typical Northerners have much 
pleased Southerners, and, following so 
soon after the significant action of the 
Union League Club of New York city 
and the speech of Secretary of War Root, 
it is taken for granted in some quarters 
that the issue is won end that the Negro 
henceforth is to be limited to an educa- 
tion fitting him for agriculture and the 
manual arts; that he is to be kept in a sub- 
ordinate social position; that he is to be 
denied the political rights granted him by 
the organic law-of the nation; and that 
he is to be taught his place as a being of 
an inferior race. 

The unfortunate aspect of the speeches 
of Mr. Cleveland and of Dr. Abbott is that 
they omitted to say whether the policy 
they favored was to be temporary or per- 
manent; whether, admitting manhood 
suffrage to be a failure, suffrage based on 
property and character was to be denied 
the Negro because a Negro; whether, 
given a Negro who shows aptitudes and 
possibilities in the higher education, he is 
to be denied the opportunity to gratify 
his longings. 

The position of the South seems to be 
that the North must not only admit—and 
many Northerners are willing to admit 
this—that the reconstruction policy was 
defective in some important particulars, 
but must also concede the Southern posi- 
tion respecting the Negro which con- 
demns the entire race to a permanent 
state of political exile, educational kin- 
dergarten and economic vassalage. 

Friendship between the sections is a 
splendid ideal and a consummation de- 
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voutly to be wished, but to have it the 
South must concede something as well 
as the North. The North had its period 
of everlasting concessions to the South 
prior to the Civil War, and the expense 
was heavy at the last. It may be nec- 
essary to admit now that manhood suf- 
frage to a race just out of bondage was 
unwise, but to deny suffrage to a man 
of character and property because he is 
black and for no other reason is to bea 
traitor to Christianity and Americanism. 
To attempt to impose New England ed- 
ucational customs on the masses of the 
freedmen possibly was a mistake, but to 
say that the Negro shall not study the 
classics or advanced science or sociology, 
or become a man of culture if he can, but 
always must remain a tiller of the soil 
and maker of tools, is to cramp and cabin 
the human spirit as God never intended 
it should be treated. 

Moreover, since this seems to be a time 
of reviving Congregational self. conscious- 
néss, it may be well to say that, admira- 
ble as Hampton Institute and Tuskegee 
are, the time has come for the Congrega- 
tionalists of the country to call to mind 
that they stand sponsor for an associa- 
tion which has colleges, academies and 
schools in the South that are quite as 
deserving of gifts of money and prayers 
as independent institutions. The Amer- 
ican Missionary Association deserves 
either better support or no support. Its 
policy is either wise or unwise. It has 
done too fine work in the past to be 
ignored in any broad campaign for bet- 
tering conditions in the South which 
Northern and Southern philanthropists 
may be planning, and so long as it is a 
Congregational agency it should com- 
mand intelligent and loyal support and 
in turn give constant adherence to the 
principles of its constituents. 

If the Congregationalists of the North 
and South have ceased to believe in the 
Negro as material for American citizen- 
ship and Christian education, they should 
let the American Missionary Association 
know it in some other way than by with- 
drawal of financial support. 





Where Good Men Are Needed 


On general principles one would think 
that where the business of planting and 
propagating the gospel is carried on in 
the face of the greatest obstacles, there 
the flower of the Christian army of con- 
quest would be found. Men of weight, 
intelligence and of skill in the use of 
arms, should be sent where the battle is 
sorest and the foe most numerous. But 
what do we see today as we look to one 
great battleground of Christianity, the ad- 
vancing frontier of ourown land? Think 
of the situation in Nebraska today, 
where according to an article on another 
page, one in every six of our 200 Congre- 
gational churches is without a leader. 

There lies before us a private letter of 
one of the most experienced and devoted 
of the home missionary superintendents 
in the service of the denomination. In it 
he is representing to the president of his 
state society the difficulties he finds in 
the way of obtaining suitable ministers 
for the small towns in his great state. 
To begin witb, he finds it hard to get stu- 
dents either from the Congregational 
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seminaries or the Moody Institute, even 
to look toward important vacant fields, 
The excuses offered are of this type: ‘It 
is off the railroad.” ‘‘E cannot afford te 
work for so small a salary.” ‘‘I do not 
care {o take my cultured wife into such 
surroundings.” To these petitions to 
be excused the superintendent rejoins: 
**Men cannot see the difference between 
a church and a parish. B—— may be a 
small church and in a small village, but 
its parish is fifty miles square, teeming 
with impressionable young life, but alas, 
too few ministers have the vision to see 
it and so turn it down.” 

Now and then, but all too rarely, a man 
of the right temper is secured. Only the 
other Sanday a little church was dedicated 
as the outcome of heroic self-sacrificing 
work on the part of a young man who had 
a vision of possibilities. Regarding this 
field the superintendent says: ‘‘ There are 
2,500 or more people in the town and im- 
mediate surroundings, over 600 children 
in the public school. . . . The respectable 
people are with us and have shown their 
good will and hearty co.operation to the 
extent of their ability. It is simply a 
wide open door for missionary work on a 
high plane of Christian living. It will 
take time to get astrong foothold. There 
is not a vacant house in the town. Two 
or three good families are at hotels now 
waiting fora place to live. At least one 
of them is a Congregational family, hus- 
band, wife and daughter. Are we appre- 
ciated by the masses? By no means. 
We will be called the stuck-up church 
and all manner of evil will be spoken of 
us, but shall we run from such a field? 
No, a thousand times no! Weare needed 
and please God we will stay.” 

That last sentence has the right ring, 
and it represents, we believe, the spirit 
and purpose of our superintendents in the 
West and of many men in the ranks. 
They have seen the evils that accrue 
from leaving a plastic community the 
prey not alone to irreligion but to gro- 
tesque forms of real religion. When so 
many specimens of distorted and outré 
Christianity creep into these frontier 
places and succeed in flaunting them- 
selves for a time before the people, the 
need of a clean, dignified, creditable ex- 
position of religion becomes apparent. 

But this is just the mission of Congre- 
gationalism. Itcan beaccomplished only 
as capable leaders can be found and in- 
duced to remain in their respective fields 
until definite fruits are evident. As it is 
now, our home missionary superintend- 
ents have to resort to Bible training 
schools and to the restless ministerial 
hordes in other denominations, the greater 
proportion of whom are untrained and in- 
efficient men. How can their place be 
supplied by men of the right caliber? 
Greater consecration on the part of men 
already on the ground ; larger salaries, to 
perbaps fewer men; the attempt not to 
cultivate so much territory but to occupy 
a few carefully selected fields—these 
things may help solve the problem but 
there is another element whose help must 
be invoked. 

We appeal to the students in our theo- 
logical seminaries and particularly to 
members of the graduating classes, who 
during the next few weeks will be choos- 
ing theirplaces of labor. Because of their 
youth and susceptibility to the heroic im- 
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pulse, they are naturally the ones to re- 
spond. They have before them the exam 
ple of the consecrated bands that went in 
other years direct from seminary halls to 
Iowa, Dakota, Washington, and laid the 
foundation of churches and colleges whose 
influence has been great and enduring. 
It is only the exceptional minister who 
after settlement in the East is willing to 
cut loose from his associations and cast 
in his lot with the frontier communities. 
But every year there ought to go forth 
from our schools of the prophets a dele- 
gation which in numbers and caliber 
fairly represent the institutions, to take 
up work as, for example, the Andover 
Band did in Maine ten years ago, in fields 
at the start uninviting and unrewarding. 

Such a spectacle would thrill the 
churches and beget a deeper interest on 
their part in the seminaries; it would 
develop and enrich the Christian experi- 
ence of the men participating in such a 
movement, as those who have worked in 
hard fields can testify. It would supply 
capable men at points where the bat- 
tle is fiercest and where the blows struck 
now will determine the character not 
alone of isolated towns, but perhaps of 
great and dominant commonwealths of 
the future. Young men in the semina- 
ries! leave the thickly settled districts of 
the country to the ministrations of your 
older brethren and strike out boldly to 
those new towns and villages where you 
are desperately needed to do valiant bat- 
tle for God and righteousness. 





Peace for Erin 


The city of Dublin, Ireland, last week 
had focused upon it the thought and sym- 
pathy of all thoughtful men concerned 
with the future of the British Empire. 
Would the rank and file of the Irish 
Nationalists deal soberly and wisely with 
the scheme for settlement of long stand- 
ing grievances worked out by representa- 
tive Irishmen and conciliatory and wise 
British officials and embodied in a bill 
before Parliament? It is with profound 
satisfaction that an affirmative answer 
can be given. The great convention was 
not without those ebullitions of feeling 
and displays of invective and rhetoric 
characteristics of the Celt wherever 
found. But Messrs. Redmond, O’Brien, 
Davitt and the other leaders held the 
delegates within bounds, put themselves 
on record as favoring the principle of the 
bill introduced in Parliament and when 
the vote was taken it was a United 
Ireland which spoke, indorsing the bill 
in principle. Subsequent negotiations 
with the representatives of the landlords 
brought agreement as to amendments 
of the bill for which both tenants and 
landlords will ask the Ministry, and it 
really seems now as if one of the running 
sores of history was to be healed. 

What it means can best be expressed 
in the words of Mr. Redmond, whose 
name will live long after Parnell’s is 
forgotten. Parnell’s selfishness and sen- 
suality ruined him and wounded the 
cause of which he had been champion. 
Mr. Redmond has run a different course 
and awaits a different fame. He says, 
“Tf all goes well, the result will be ab- 
solute end of the land war in Ireland, 
the union of all classes and creeds in 
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this country, with the inevitable result 
of the concession, almost immediately, 
certainly within the lifetime of the pres- 
ent generation, of a system of national 
self-government.” We have before al- 
luded to the beneficent effect which 
this historic truce may have and prob- 
ably will have upon this country. Irish 
emigration to this country has had more 
to do with the condition of our municipal 
politics today than our politicians or 
journalists dare to state; and more than 
once Irish hatred of England, justifiable 
in large measure, has affected the course 
of our diplomacy and national attitude 
toward Great Britain. Michael Davitt 
openly boasts that he and I[rish-Ameri- 
cans by influence on senators at Wash- 
ington defeated the arbitration treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain in 1897. 

From the Christian’s standpoint there 
can be nothing but joy at the apparent 
culmination of a feud which has alienated 
peoples, and embittered the religious as 
well as political life of Ireland. 





Conditions of Living at Our 
Best 


God’s desire for each of us is nothing 
less than the best of which he sees us to 
be capable. In so far as we fall short of 
this, at the stage of growth which we 
have reached, we fall short of God’s am- 
bition for our life. Yet his wish for our 
perfection can only be attained by our as- 
sistance. He cannot make us perfect 
without making us other and lower than 
we are. Because he is seeking higher 
ends than a mere mechanical perfection, 
he respects the freedom of the will which 
he has made. Only the living and the 
free can endure, the mechanical must 
perish. God has refused to make us per- 
fect by creative act. The long processes 
which have led up to what we are through 
ages of the earth’s development and 
years of our own infancy and youth, are 
proofs of some high purpose, not attained 
as yet, which in his wise and loving judg- 
ment is well worth suffering and wait- 
ing for. 

Living in accordance with God’s pur- 
pose is living at our best. It is at once 
living with God and growing toward his 
likeness. As children learn unconsciously 
in the companionship of others, we shall 
gain our knowledge of what perfect life 
may be in companionship with God. Yet 
this continual sense of his presence will 
not grow without endeavor. We must 
count him a factor in our plans for every 
day. We must wake to him and work 
with him. We must, in the words of that 
Brother Lawrence who, being but their 
cook, preached to his brother monks by 
joyful living, take continual pains in 
“‘the practice of the presence of God.” 

Every one should have an ideal of life, 
a thought of what he weuld like to be. 
And then he should ask God to correct 
that ideal by his own thought of what is 
best. Our aim should be the highest that 
we know. Christ himself suggests the 
perfection of God as our ideal. It will 
be better to fail in seeking a high ideal 
than to succeed in attaining a low one. 

Pitch thy behavior low, thy projects high ; 

So shalt thou humble and magnanimous 


be; 
Sink not in spirit; who almeth atthe sky 
Shoots higher much than he that means a tree. 
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For the low aim fulfilled may leave us 
stranded in dangerous self-content ; while 
the higher unattained both teaches us 
humility and keeps our thoughts upon 
the things beyond. 

The best ideals are formed from men 
and not from precepts. We are measured 
by the heroes whom we reverence. This, 
indeed, is one office of Christ’s human 
life. We iearn from him as we could 
never learn from any book of principles 
or precepts. The disjoined maxims of 
the moral philosophers are joined in him 
into a living pattern. We learn with 
him to look at life as he regardsit; to 
pray and serve, to endure and overcome, 
God’s will grows clear in doing it. We 
advance toward something higher than a 
mere cold definition of abstract righteous- 
ness. To be with him and to be like him 
becomes our hope and aim. Then uncon- 
sciously our ambition begins to be ful- 
filled in a Christlikeness which makes us 
true sons of God and witnesses for him 
among our fellowmen, 





In Brief 


Ministers who have changed residences 
since March 1 are asked by Secretary Ander- 
son of the National Council to inform him of 
their present post office addresses. It is ex- 
pected that the Year-Book will be published 
about May 20. 





You may be like the late Joseph Parker and 
his successor at the City Temple, Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, in one point at least. The latter, 
following the example of his predecessor, 
never prolongs the special week day service 
&@ moment over one hour. 





The death in Cuba of Mr. John S. Paine 
of Cambridge removes a philanthropist who 
had done not a little in a modest way to make 
the lives of hundreds of children happier. 
With the opening of Cuba to Protestant 
workers he became deeply interested in fur- 
thering Baptist missions there. 





Undoubtedly that Syrian guest story from 
the pen of Rev. William Allen Knight which 
we published struck a popular chord. There 
have been numerous demands for its reprint- 
ing, and we have just heard ot a family of 
children out West who have been interested 
enough “to act it all out.” We should like 
to have been present at the “‘ first-night” per- 
formance, 

In view of the approaching Pacific Coast 
Congress at Seattle, Wn., the page devoted 
this week to Montana is particularly timely. 
We shall follow it with a survey of Congre- 
gational activities in the state where the 
congress is to convene. It looks as if there 
would be 200 delegates present. In that case 
it will be hardly inferior in numbers to a 
National Council. 





Archbishop Quigley, the new guardian of 
the Roman Catholic Church’s interests in 
Chicago, has come out squarely against the 
new plan of centralized control of the free 
and public educational system of thecity. He 
claims that it is but a scheme of President 
Harper of the University of Chicago to gain 
control of the school system. President Har- 
per seems to be a bogy at which almost every 
one has a shy nowadays. 





President Tucker of Dartmouth College and 
Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon of the Old South 
Church, Boston, will represent Trinitarian 
Congregationalism as speakers at a meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association May 20, 
when the theme of the common inheritance 
and obligation of Congregations!ism will be 





discussed. Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale and 
Prof. Francis G. Peabody will represent the 
Unitarian wing as speakers. : 


President King of Oberlin is coming East 
just before his inauguration, perhaps to get 
inspiration for the finishing touches on his 
inaugural. He is to speak at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting, May 4, and later in the 
day Oberlin graduates will give him a recep- 
tion and banquet. There is a considerable 
number of them hereabouts, and they are 
enthusiastic over the new president and the 
prospects before their alma mater. 





The African deputation— Messrs. Strong and 


Strong—of the American Board and the re- 
turning missionaries to South Africa, Messrs. 
Wilder and Ransom, had a hearty welcome 
from the London Congregational Union last 
week and spoke at a mass meeting in the 
interest of missions, dwelling at length on 
the native problem in South Africa as it seems 
to the missionaries and as it is interwoven 
with British governmental policy. 





The new superintendent of the State Bureau 
ef Elections appointed by Governor Odell of 
New York State last week and confirmed by 
the Senate, whose appointment has not a little 
significance in view of the bitter warfare 
within the Republican party, is G. W. Morgan. 
He is an intimate associate of Mr. Jerome in 
his reformatory work in New York city, and 
a grandson of Prefessor Morgan, well known 
to a former generation of Oberlin men. 





A kind of a Western Oatlook with a little 
more positive theology and a larger emphasis 
on church matters is what we judge Christen- 
dom intends to be, if its first issue is a typical 
one. It certainly has an excellent name, a 
strategic location, and a momentum derived 
from the direct interest of such men as Presi- 
dent Harper and Dr. Gunsaulus. Welcome, 
Christendom, te the field of religious journal- 
ism! There is plenty of room for you anda 
real opportunity. 





The Boston Advertiser loses an excellent 
editor in the severance by Rev. M. C. Ayres 
of relations with that paper which have con- 
tinued nearly twenty years. His writings 
have given character and vivacity to the edi- 
torial page and he has selected for treatment, 
more than is the wont of the ordinary editor- 
in-chief, themes bearing on the higher life of 
the community. Mr. Ayres is a Congrega- 
tional minister and an esteemed member of 
the Suffoik North Association. 





We should be glad to hear from churches 
that have recently been incorporated as to 
their degree of satisfaction with this change, 
which devolves upon the church organization 
functions formerly discharged by the parish. 
During the last few years a number of churches 
have taken this desirable step, and as other 
churches are looking in the same direction 
testimonies from those who have recently 
changed would be appreciated. We should 
welcome brief expressions of opinion from a 
number of churches. 





A newly installed Boston minister was 
waited on the other Sunday after service by 
@ newspaper reporter who asked him: “‘ What 
did you say in your sermon about the removal 
of the Institute of Technology?” “I did not 
allude to it,” said the preacher. ‘“ What lo- 
cal topics did you treat?” “None today.” 
“What sects did you attack?” ‘“ None.” 
** Well, what did you preach about?” Which 
suggests that the quality of the Boston pul- 
pit cannot be fairly judged by reports of 
sermons in the daily papers. 

The Watchman, naturally and properly, is 
expressing its disapproval of the willingness 
of the officials of Colby College, Maine, to go 
before the legislature and ask for an appro- 
priation—which they have received. “If 
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Colby College,” it says, “is not a Baptist in- 
stitution in the sense that makes it improper 
for it to accept this money from the state, 
then Colby College has no distinctive claim on 
Baptists for its support.” When Protestant 
institutions begin this business ef seeking 
state aid they play directly into the hands of 


Roman Catholics. 





The American Missionary Association justly 
prides itself on the fact that William Pickens, 
the colored man who is taking oratorical 
honors at Yale this year, is a graduate of Tal- 
ladega College, Alabama. Twoother students 
from there have also taken prizes of late at 
Yale. In this connection we may note the fact 
that Mr. Crum, whose appointment as col- 
lector at Charleston has made Southerners 
indignant, is a trustee of another American 
Missionary Association school, Avery Insti- 
tute in South Carolina. Whites are on the 
same board and no dire results have followed 
from their close fraternizing with Mr. Crum. 





One of the best statements of what can be 
done by a competent clergyman, acting as 
pedagogical adviser, in introducing into the 
Sunday school up-to-date methods and mak- 
ing it a real training ground for church and 
for life, is found in the April Biblical World, 
where Rev. H. P. De Forest, D. D., of Wood- 
ward Avenue Church, Detroit, sets forth the 
methods adopted by him and the results 
achieved during the past fourteen years. 
Those who fear that results of the Higher 
Criticism appropriated by clergymen and then 
made known to the laity will destroy interest. 
in and love for the Bible would do well to read 
this article. 


It having been suggested that a $1,000,000 
fund if raised would greatly aid the Unitarian 
denomination, Pres. Samuel A. Eliot has con- 
sented to say how he thinks the sum could 
wisely be spent were it to be procured. We 
are interested in the emphasis he puts on 
what could be done with relatively small 
sums if provision were made for traveling 
preachers and organizers of Sunday schools. 
Secretary Boynton in his annual survey of the 
work of our Sunday School and Publishing 
Society, strikes the same note. It is still the 
itinerant rather than the fixed preacher who. 
must be counted upon to carry the message 
into the remoeter quarters of this vast country, 
and among the new peoples who are coming 
to us by the thousand. 

For the better accommodation of its con-- 
stituents in and near New York city the Con- 
gregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Society has opened a branch store at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, in connection with the bookstore of 
the Presbyterian Board, Mr. C. W. Hippard 
being the New York selling agent for both 
publishing houses. A full line of Pilgrim. 
Press publications, both books and period- 
icals, may always be found here, and will be 
furnished at the same prices as at the Boston 
and Chicago stores. Mr. James Pryer Allen, 
who has charge of the advertising business of 
The Congregationalist, The Pilgrim Teacher 
and The Wellspring in New York and vicin- 
ity, has his office at the above address. Cop- 
ies of The Congregationalist may also be pur- 
chased there. 





Dr. Grenfell, the Labrador missionary, after 
speaking in several Chicago churches, went. 
last week to New York, where he has a num- 
ber of appointments. He had a unique ex- 
perience in Chicago one rainy evening. Ar- 
riving at the church where he was scheduled 
to speak he found it dark. After some delay 
the sexton appeared and said that he hadn’t 
made much preparation for the occasion, since 
people were not in the habit of turning out 
to missionary lectures in those parts. Just 
then in filed a line of people who had heard 
Dr. Grenfell in another part of the city and 
were eager to listen to him again. The sexton 
concluded that this was the kind of mission- 
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ary lecture for which it would be safe to light 
up. In this connection we would bespeak in- 
terest in the missionary libraries which are be- 
ing prepared for Dr. Greufell’s steamer. Let 
those who can purchase a good book for 
sailors, or spare one from their own library, 
send the same to the office of Lend a Hand, 
1 Beacon Street, Boston, before May 10. That 
office will furnish a list of books particularly 
desired. 





The service which a level-headed, sober 
missionary may render to international pol- 
itics and to the cause of truth is well shown 
in the letter to the London Spectator written 
by Rev. E. B. Haskell, one of the Ameri- 
can Board’s representatives at Salonica. He 
punctures the exaggerations and imaginings 
of Dr. E. J. Dillon in his lurid writing on 
Macedonian atrocities in a recent Contempo- 
rary Review. Mr. Haskell does not attempt 
to minimize the gravity of the situation in 
Macedonia or the wickedness of the Turkish 
soldiery, but he has some regard for truth 
which Mr. Dillon seems to lack. Ten years 
of service in Macedonia have given Mr. Has- 
kell much knowledge and a conviction that 
the complicated racial and religious problems 
of European Turkey can only be solved by 
square facing and stating of facts without 
exaggeration. Hence he has not been con- 
tent to see European and American opinion 
influenced by an article which he describes 
as “astoundingly at a variance with the facts 
as he knows them.” Manifestly his communi- 
cation has carried weight with the editor of 
The Spectator, judging by the latter’s com- 
ment upon it. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 


Church censuses seem to be in order on 
both sides the Atlantic just now, so the other 
evening I assumed the réle of enumerator 
while the long prayer was being offered in 
one of our popular city churches. I hope my 
conservative readers will not be shocked by 
the fact that I so employed my time during 
the first portion of the prayer, for I had a 
definite and important end in view. I have 
been painfully impressed of late with the fact 
that in many and perhaps most of our 
churches the people do not assume a rever- 
ent attitude when the minister says, ‘‘ Let us 
pray.” That night I resolved to put my im- 
pressions to the test. I sat on the back seat 
in the auditorium and could easily observe 
forty-four persons. Three of them bowed 
their heads reverently on the pew in front of 
them, four put their hands up to their face 
and closed their eyes, two compromised by 
putting their calendars up to their faces, seven 
shut their eyes but did not bow their heads, 
twenty-eight neither bowed their heads, shut 
their eyes, or put their hands or their calen- 
dars up to their faces. They sat bolt upright, 
staring either at the minister or the singers or 
the frescoes or vacancy, as long as I had the 
temerity to watch them. For all I could 
judge, so far as these persons were concerned, 
they might just as well have been attending 
a football game or a horse trot. 

I am no stickler for the use of liturgical 
forms, though a moderate degree of indul- 
gence in them seems to me to promote the 
worshipful spirit, but as I go up and down 
New England and notice the habits of dif- 
ferent congregations, the stolid, indifferent 
posture of the large proportion of the congre- 
gation during prayer time seems to me repre- 
hensible. How can God pour out his blessing 
upon our churches when so many people sit 
bolt upright during public prayer? It evinces 
a lack of parental and Sunday school training 
and testifies also to the persistence of that 
impassive, unemotional attitude toward reli- 
gion which seems to be indigenous to New 
England soil. It may be also a relic of the 
old-time antipathy to anything savoring ef 


Episcopacy. ‘One need fiot go te the other 
extreme and parade his private devotions in 
public or indulge in ostentatious genufiec- 
tions, but when the minister says, “‘ Let us 
pray,” it isa courteous thing for the man in 
the pew to bow his head and close his eyes. 
It fosters the worshipful spirit and it is doubt- 
less pleasing to God. Moreover, it is such a 
little thing te do. 


gq & 


Not long ago a Sunday school which had 
never given to one of our large missionary 
societies resolved that it would have a special 
missionary field day, invite a secretary down 
from Boston and take up acontribution. The 
coming event was widely advertised, the sec- 
retary made one of his best talks and the 
children recited some poems with a mission- 
ary flavor. Then the boxes went round and 
in went the pennies and the dimes. The 
school has a membership of over 100, inclad- 
ing a number of fairly well-to-do people. The 
sum collected was $3.54. The superintendent, 
overcome with joy at the success of the day, 
told a big boy to go to the blackboard and 
write down in large figures $354. Then with 
exultant tones he said, ‘‘ Now children let us 
all sing in concluding these exercises, ‘‘ The 
whole round world for Jesus.” I will not 
draw any moral. It is not my business to 
stand over against the treasury and jadge 
other people’s offerings, but I cannot help re- 
calling a Latin proverb of my far away school- 
days, “‘The mountain labored and brought 
forth a mouse.” [ recall also the headlines 
which appeared in a Michigan back country 
paper soon after the great fires in Chicago 
and Boston. A barn or two had burned in the 
town and the editor headed his account of it 
with these lurid scare-lines: ‘“ Terrible Con- 
flagration. Are the Disasters of Chicago and 
Boston to be Repeated? Loss $500.” 


« * « 


The gift just recorded, however, looms large 
beside the action of another church of which 
I heard the other day. After long continued 
persuasions the pastor had induced the church 
to take up a missionary collection. He scat- 
tered literature broadcast, preached a stir- 
ring sermon and to his satisfaction the offer- 
ing proved a large one. It was too large, 
in fact. It excited the avidity of the govern- 
ing board, which like some other boards of the 
same sort, found it difficult to meet home ex- 
penses. So the members met and decided to 
reserve one-half of the collection for use at 
home. The minister was somewhat annoyed, 
but felt that on the whole he had succeeded 
measurably well, but to his surprise in the 
course of a few days he learned that after 


sleeping over the matter, the board had con- . 


cluded it ought to retain all the money for 
home expenses and had voted so todo. What 
do you think the minister did then? There 
isa limit even to ministerial endurance. He 
resigned. But it wasn’t a Congregational 
church. 


A Harvard Y. M. C, A. Man 
in India 
EXTRAOTS FROM PRIVATE LETTERS RE- 
CEIVED FROM EDWARD O, CARTER 





{Last autumn Mr. Carter went to India 
under the auspices of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Christian Association, which pays 
his salary. It is hoped that other Harvard 
men will soon follow him. He is a recent 
graduate and is a son of Rev. Clark Carter 
of Lawrence, Mass., who permits us to use 
these letters.—EpIrors. } 

I have been here only a bit over seven 
weeks yet I have already traveled six thou- 
sand miles and have visited Colombo, Madras, 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi and Bombay. 
These large cities are a queer mixture of East 
and West. In the European quarters it is 
hard to believe you are ina heathen country. 
In a street full of natives you will suddenly 
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hear a “toot,” and an automobile will whiz 
by. ... You have doubtless read of the mag- 
nificence of the Durbar at Delhi. It will be 
impossible even for the American journalist 
to exaggerate the glory of this wonderful 
pageant. The jewels and tapestries, the 
ivory and the drapery that made India the 
goal of the East India Company have not all 
been transported to England. Never have I 
seen such a gorgeous array in personal adorn- 
ment. ... 

As to the work of missions—my contact with 
government officials, army officers and men 
engaged in commerce strengthens rather than 
weakens my belief inthem. I happened tobe 
in Western India at one of the American mis- 
sions when some American travelers, on 
their way to the Durbar, were brought by the 
American consul to see the work. They told 
me afterwards that they had never taken any 
stock in missions, but the consul told them 
they ought not to go away without seeing 
some of the work. So to please him they 
went. It was marvelous to watch these 
people as their eyes were opened to what was 
being done for the future of India in that one 
mission alone. ... At Ahmednagar, for in- 
stance, I found that nearly half of the support 
of the work was coming from the Government 
of India itself. Yet I met lots of people even 
in England who scoffed at the idea of missions 
in India, saying that if they really amounted 
to something the government would surely 
help in their support. Why, only tonight, I 
learned of the rajah of a native state who 
recently sent to a missionary, a friend of 
mine, asking him to investigate the needs in 
his state, for there had never been a mission- 
ary there. 

The days of heroism in missions in India 
are notover. Not that therdis much of it in 
the sort of work that I am doing, for our 
association work is limited to the larger 
places where there are all sorts of luxuries 
and comforts. The heroes are the men and 
women who are in weary, monotonous and 
isolated stations where they seldom see any 
other Earopeans. Recently I was in a town 
in Western India where the villagers were 
dying at the rate of forty a week from the 
plague and there were only a little over three 
thousand people in the place. Whole families 
were movirg out of the village and camping 
in the open. The streets were largely de- 
serted, shops were closing, all were trying to 
avoid the stealthy disease. The worst of it 
is, not even the experts have discovered how 
it is communicated. It seldom attacks Euro- 
peans, but a native will frequently drop dead 
with it when a couple of hours before he 
seemed perfectly well. The men and women, 
I say, who live through this and through that 
even more heartrending experience, the fam- 
ine, are not made of ordinary stuff. They 
may not be the most attractive lot at home 
when they try to tell in church prayer meet- 
ing about their work, but when you see them 
pouring out their lives for these poor people 
you realize that there is a lot of iron in their 
blood and a lot of gold in their hearts. Those 
who give themselves most completely to the 
people and who cut themselves off from home 
reading and thought for years have so thor- 
oughly adapted themselves to the East that it 
is no wonder they find it hard to appeal to an 
American audience when they are speaking in 
a language in which they have hardly thought 
for years.... 

Perhaps when the hot weather comes and I 
have to travel for hours without seeing any- 
thing green except here and there a Banyan 
tree—nothing but hot dry dust stretching to 
the far horizon on every side, I shall not be 
quite so infatuated with the empire. But I 
am sure that the work for which I came, that 
of helping the young men of this land to be 
saved into good Indian citizens, will never 
lose its wonderful fascination and joy. ... 





Many a true word spoken in jest is taken in 
deadly earnest.—L. de V. Matthewman. 


Sine 
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The Methodists’ Thank Offering and Its Lesson to Congregationalists 


How the Twenty Millions Were Raised and Distributed. The Uplift to the Church 


{While the splendid ach'evement of the 
Methodist Church in raising in so short a 
while so large a sum for special uses has 
been already chronicled and commented upon 
by us, the lesson which it carries to other 
denominations has not been fully taken to 
heart. We have, therefore, asked Dr. Mills, 
the chief promoter of the movement, to tell 
our readers wheth rin his judgment it would 
be possible for our churches to imitate if not 
the form at least the spirit of the undertak- 
ing.—EDITORS. ] 

The Methodist Episcopal Church from 
Jan. 1, 1899 to Jan. 1, 1903 met its cur- 
rent expenses, increased its contributions 
to the benevolent collections, made a 
Thank Offering of $20,900,000 and in addi- 
tion paid $16,931,034 for new churches 
and parsonages and improvements on 
churches and parsonages that needed re- 
newing. In other words it supported its 
local work, its general church organiza 
tions and raised besides $37,831,031. How 
was it able todo this? When the bishops 
of the church on Nov. 1, 1898 made their 
appeal for a Thank Offering of $20,000,000 
they appointed a Thank Offering Com- 
mission consisting of seven bishops, eight 
clergymen, one of whom was the secre- 
tary of the Board of Education and the 
other seven presidents of denominational 
colleges, and fifteen representative lay- 
men. 

The plan of organization provided for 
a Thank Offering Commission in every 


‘annual conference, presiding elders’ dis- 


trict and pastoral charge. The bishops, 
presiding elders and pastors were to se- 
cure the co-operation of the laymen and 
with them do the work under the direc- 
tion of the general Thank Offering Com- 
mission. The Thank Offering Commis- 
sion had but one salaried officer, its cor- 
responding secretary. The total expense 
of the central office in conducting the 
campaign has been considerably less than 
$20,000. Not all Christians are interested 
in the same kinds of church work, hence, 
each one was encouraged to make his 
thank offering for the object he deemed 
the most important. The following ob- 
jects were included in the Thank Offer- 
ing: 

(1) For education, as represented either by 
particular schools in this country and in for- 
eign lands, or by a general educational fund 
for the aid of needy schools; (2) for charita- 
ble and philanthropic work, as previously set 
forth; (3) for endowment for city evangeli- 
zation; (4) for invested funds for the sup- 
port of conference claimants ; (5) for the pay- 
ment of debts on our various kinds ef church 
property ; (6) for any specific objects in mis- 
sion fields. 

Nothing given for current expenses 
could count. The work of the corre. 
sponding secretary was to prepare and 
circulate Thank Offering literature, keep 
in touch with the leaders in the various 
conferences, furnish the church press 
with items concerning the progress of 
the movement and make addresses be- 
fore conferences and conventions. The 
Thank Offering was in greatest peril the 
first year. The preparatory work was 
being done. The critics were active. 
Macaulay insists that the critical and 
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constructive faculty never exists in a 
pre-eminent degree in the same indi- 
vidual. It seemed as if the church was 
over supplied with those who had the 
critical faculty developed by long prac- 
tice. Those who believed in brass band 
and torchlight procession methods grew 
discouraged. Expecting to reap where 
and what one has not sown is a folly not 
confined to incorrigible sinners but often 
shared by inconsiderate saints. Anything 
is possible to a church that will make 
wise and generous enough sowing. But 
the year of the prophets of indigestion 
passed. Victories began to be reported 
and the most was made of them. The 
announcement of a notable victory any- 
where was followed by increased cour- 
age and activity everywhere. 

Some objected to including debts paid 
on church property. Others insisted 
that new churches and parsonages should 
count. After the movement had been 
under way over a year the General Con- 
ference met and approved the call of the 
bishops and made provision for prose- 
cuting the work. This indorsement was 
made without a dissenting voice. A de- 
termined effort was made, however, to 
amend the call of the bishops by in- 
cluding new churches and parsonages, 
but it failed. Up to the action of the 
General Conference the Thank Offering 
had been carried on entirely on the rec- 
ommendation of the bishops. 

It is not denied that the polity of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is favorable 
to the success of such an undertaking. 
The bishops have given the Thank Offer- 
ing a hearty support. In more than one 
locality it owes its success to the resident 
bishop. All honor to Presiding Elder 
Rev. Dr. C. W. Millard and Executive 
Secretary Rev. Dr. E. 8S. Tipple for their 
share in the campaign that metropolitan 
Methodism is carrying on to raise a mil- 
lion dollars in New York city, but with- 
out Bishop E. G. Andrews the movement 
would never have been launched. It was 
only after a year of tireless and tactful 
work that he persuaded the Methodists 
of New York city to do their part. 

But the form of church government is 
of less importance than the denomina- 
tional spirit. That the Congregational 
form of government is not unfavorable 
to the vigorous and generous support of 
denominational organizations through 
which the church seeks to bless and save 
the world can easily be shown. Under 
any form of church government there 
are pastors who have no interest in any- 
thing outside of their own local churches. 
They resent all appeals from without. 
They make the representatives of the 
general work of the church feel that they 
are unwelcome. The general organiza- 
tions and institutions of a denomination 
suffer when such a man is pastor of a 
strong church. I have in mind two 
churches about equal numerically, finan- 
cially and socially. Onechurch has given 
over a hundred thousand dollars for the 
Thank Offering, the other hardly more 
than a hundredth part as much. For 


thirty years one pastor has helped fill the 
denominational treasuries ; the other pas- 
tor has dried up the streams of generosity 
wherever he has gone. The pastor who 
encourages a church to live unto itself is 
very costly to the denomination whose 
livery he wears. It has not been my 
observation that the Congregational has 
a larger proportion of this kind of pastors 
than the Methodist body. 

There is money enough for any cause 
that can -convince men that what is 
intrusted to it will be wisely used. An 
argument can be made for “ the Christian 
college a necessity ” that will open hearts 
and pocketbooks. Because men have 
been persuaded that Christian education 
is one of the most potent agencies for 
promoting the cause of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the earth Methodists have 
given $8,500,000 for it under the Thank 
Offering call. It would be easy to con- 
vince any intelligent Congregationalist 
that his denomination wields an influence 
out of all proportion to its numbers be- 
cause it has been a college founding and a 
college supporting church. 

The Methodists have in the last four 
years developed with amazing rapidity 
their philanthropic and charitable work. 
Hospitals, orphanages, and old peoples’ 
homes have sprung up as if by magic. In 
one state two Methodist hospitals have 
been founded during the Thank Offering 
movement. The two and a half millions 
that the Methodist Church has given for 
philanthropies and charities in the last 
four years commits her to a further ex- 
penditure of at least twenty millions in 
the early future. In less than a quarter 
of a century she will be abreast of the 
Church of Rome in this kind of work. 
Many who have little or no sympatl y 
with churches believe in hospitals and 
kindred institutions. Much Protestant 
money has gone into Roman Catholic 
charitable institutions because many com- 
munities have been destitute of Protes- 
tant hospitals and orphanages. All honor 
to the Church of Rome for what she has 
done in this direction! 

It is doubtless true that some millions 
have been counted in the Thank Offering 
that would have come into the treasury 
of the church anyway but far more than 
twenty millions will be raised as the 
direct result of the Thank Offering. 
Some movements even now only taking 
shape would never be but for the Thank 
Offering. Some undertakings of large 
proportions that had their beginnings 
in the Thank Offering are being prose- 
cuted with more enthusiasm now than 
at any previous time. It has been a 
great victory to put over twenty millions 
into Christ’s treasury for permanent 
work, but a generation brought into in- 
telligent active sympathy with his cause 
is more important, for it will keep the 
treasury full. 





What is it to be like Christ? It is to be 
able to take what is sweet and wholesome 
out of life everywhere and to put it into other 
lives.—Rev. P. F. Marston. 
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The Theological Seminary: I Would--Like to Enter 


I have only the pleasantest of all possi- 
ble recollections of my seminary life in 
Andover between the years of 1883 and 
1886, My class entered the same year 
with the new professors who belonged to 
the “new departure” movement. Be- 
ing at the center of the theological storm, 
we ourselves were in a condition of com- 
parative quietness. If I remember 
aright, the new professors practiced on 
our class quite largely with their first 
lectures, and we in turn, I think I may 
quite safely say, practiced on them with 
our interrogations, and between us we 
had an enjoyable three years of it. The 
suggestions I make now I do not wish to 
be regarded as in any sense reflecting 
upon the teaching I received while at 
Andover, for I have nothing but the 
heartiest respect and affection for every 
one of my teachers. Neither do I wish 
to be understood as reflecting upon the 
teaching in other seminaries, after the 
manner of some far-off critic finding 
fault with a condition which, even at its 
poorest, has added tremendously to 
whatever has been of any value in the 
ministry. But I make the suggestions 
with all frankness because I have been 
asked to do so by different men in the 
ministry who feel the same towards the 
seminary of the past and their hope of 
the seminary for the future as I do. 

After some sixteen years of active 
work in the ministry, I have an ideal 
which has grown out of my own expe- 
rience as to what a theological seminary 
ought to be. For example, one great 
need which has haunted me during all 
this time has been the need of a more 
profound knowledge of pedagogics. I 
have had to struggle during all these 
years, often in a consciously painful way, 
to preach to children, reach after the 
boy, and understand in general the child 
life of the parish. I do not even now 
know how much of this knowledge could 
be imparted, but I am quite confident that 
a good deal could be wisely taught the 
seminary student, so that he would not 
have quite so much to learn by hard 
knocks or painful mistakes or absolute 
and in some cases inexcusable misinter- 
pretations of the preaching needed for 
childhood. I have come to feel as if a 
large part of preaching material ought to 
be gathered and shaped for the youngest 
minds in the church and parish. As the 
years go on, I feel less need of a large 
knowledge of doctrinal subjects for 
grown-up people, but more need of live 
truth that will find the youngest. 

In the second place, a theological semi- 
nary that would attract me, if I were as 
young as I was sixteen years ago with 
the experience I have now, would offer 
me practical instruction in free-hand 
drawing or in chalk talk and cartoon 
work. I think if I had had a little when 
I was in the seminary I might have turned 
out to be quite an artist with a piece of 
chalk. AsI look back upon sixteen years 
of work in the ministry, I am impressed 
with the fact that if I had only known 
how to draw pictures I could many a 
time have driven home a truth that hung 


fire because I had no word illustration to 
make it vivid. To be able to turn around 
behind the pulpit and chalk one’s thought 
down on the blackboard so that the con- 
gregation could see it in picture form 
would be a large equipment for the 
preacher of today. 

In the third place, the seminary whose 
ideal I have in mind would contain a 
chair of homiletics which would teach 
some things not taught sixteen years ago 
concerning the relation of the pastor to 
the community along the line especially 
of his civic duties. I have felt painfully 
embarrassed when I confronted a situa- 
tion in the political world new and un- 
tried, where it was evident to me that I 
had had no possible training to meet 
such a situation. There is a place in the 
theological seminary for a distinct de- 
partment not exactly in the nature of a 
sociological department but allied to it, 
where the minister would be given some 
training to fit him for his duties as a man 
toa community. This chair would have 
to be occupied by a broad.shouldered and 
wide-minded man, and the difficulty would 
be to get such a man out of the active 
ministry. The same difficulty of course 
would apply to the instruction in the 
other departments of this ideal seminary. 
But these difficulties have always existed, 
and always will. 

In the fourth place, the seminary that 
I would like to enter now after an ex- 
perience in the ministry would contain 
a department to suggest subject-matter 
for illustrations. I do not refer to the 
preparation of volumes of Preachers’ 
Helps or Illustrations for the Pulpit, 
but to a practical course in chemistry, 
geology and astronomy, with reference 
to their illustration of spiritual ideas. 
If the seminary student had already had 
these courses in college, it would simply 
facilitate matters if the instructor in this 
department would furnish him with sug- 
gestive ideas for illustrations in the spirit- 
ual world from the organic world. I do 
not know of any one thing which, rightly 
used, enriches a man’s preaching material 
better than a good illustration right out 
of the earth or the air or the water. I 
think it can safely be said that, other 
things being equal, the most attractive 
and interesting preachers we have, know 
how to use illustrations; it is also safe 
to say that scores of young ministers 
have broken down at a point where their 
usefulness as preachers ought to have 
begun, simply because their preaching 
was absolutely didactic, unrelieved by 
the coloring and attractiveness of a nat- 
ural and: pertinent picture that fitted the 
idea and set it in a frame, hung up for 
future reference by the listener, never 
to be effaced but always to be associated 
with the truth which it adorned. 

In the fifth place, this seminary which 
I would like to enter for a post graduate 
course would also contain one lectureship 
at least which dealt with the subject up- 
permost in the public mind. For exam- 
ple, the race question today is a practical 
question of ethics in this country. How 
would the preacher, if he had to prepare 
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a@ sermon on that subject next Sunday, 
deal with it? The temperance question 
is up. What would be the most effective 
treatment of this subject through a series 
by the preacher of today? The question 
of war and the Act of Congress in in- 
creasing the navy—how about the treat- 
ment of such a subject in the pulpit? In 
this seminary which I have in mind the 
students would be, in one lectureship at 
least, reminded of the fact that they live 
in a world which contains these things. 
If this seminary taught church history, 
if it went over the doctrines with careful 
thoroughness, if it taught Hebrew and 
Greek, if it insisted upon careful prepa- 
ration of manuscript or extemporaneous 
address, it would no less lay large em- 
phasis upon the fact that when a man 
gets out of the seminary he instantly 
faces his world of everyday problems. 
And if the problem of today is not the 
problem of tomorrow, the habit of seiz- 
ing upon a present day problem and look- 
ing at it in its relation to preaching mate- 
rial will fit the young preacher for grap- 
pling with these questions. 

My feeling has grown with the years, 
and I know it is shared by many others, 
especially in the West, that the seminary 
training which the next twenty. five years 
demand will put a man into his field of 
work with a practical comprehension of 
men’s everyday needs, with a warm and 
affectionate knowledge of God’s word, 


with an equipment on what might be. 


called the rougher side of human energy, 
where it takes hold of the things that 
men do with their hands, with a training 
not afraid nor unused to grapple with the 
things that men see and feel every day. 
Such a training, if it lacks something of 
scholasticism and a knowledge of doc- 
trines and history, does not lack on the 
virile side of life itself, and especially of 
that present day life which the preacher 
immediately faces as he leaves his semi- 
nary and enters his pulpit. Such a semi- 
nary as I have briefly sketched I would 
not only like to enter today, but I would, 
I think, promise to be a humble learner 
in it for two or three years, if its door 
swung open to my desire at this moment, 





Christian News from Everywhere 


The Christian Endeavor movement is spread- 
ing in the Church of England. 


Prof. W. F. Adeney will succeed Rev. Dr. 
Caleb Scott as principal of Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, England. 


Rev. Dr. George F. Pentecost has been con- 
ducting evangelistic meetings in Hongkong 
at the request of the Protestant clergy. 


The interest roused by the young people’s 
missioaary conferences at Silver Bay has been 
so great that a similar gathering has been 
planned for leaders of missionary work among 
Sunday schools and young people’s societies 
of the Southern states. This conference will 
take place at Lookout Mountain, Tennessee, 
July 1-8. Asat Silver Bay, recreation will be 
combined with the serious work of the meet- 
ing. Mr. H.W. Hicks of the American Board, 
Boston, will be glad to furnish information 
concerning program, expense or other details. 
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Snap Shots .of the South 


Three Great Wrongs; Three Great Compensations 


By Rrv. Epwin H. Byryneton, Breverty, Mass. 


Ridicule is heaped on the traveler who 
flies through a country and then writes it 
up. Snap shots, however, are sometimes 
more true to life than studied photo- 
graphs. At any rate, this is a snap shot. 
I did not stay in any place long enough to 
secure a picture with any time exposure 
whatsoever. On this my first trip to the 
South I saw three great wrongs, and I 
also perceived that out of these great 
wrongs were flowing wonderful blessings. 

The first was the exclusion of the col- 
ored children from the schools where the 
white children were taught, forcing them 
into schools by themselves. This is ut- 
terly foreign to the spirit of our land, 
and no more justifiable than the caste 
system of India. It is cruel, contempti- 
ble. It has accomplished, however, this 
unspeakable good. If the white and col- 
ored children were in the same schools 
they would all be taught, as usually in 
the North, by white teachers. Now, the 
colored public schools are taught almost 
entirely by colored persons. This has 
opened to the ambitious colored young 
people thousands of positions as teachers, 
where they have a certain standing, un- 
doubted influence, and many opportuni- 
ties both of self-improvement and useful- 
ness. It is a stimulus, an inspiration, 
a chance to be something, to do some- 
thing. 

The second great wrong was the law 
disfranchising the Negro to such an ex- 
tent, without touching the white man. 
As a black man in Virginia read the law 
to me, and showed me how it operated, I 
was ashamed of the color of my skin, of 
the white race that perpetrated this injus- 
tice, this outrage. Yet this same man 
said to me that twenty-five years from 
now it would be recognized as one of the 
greatest blessings to his people, for 
spurred by this wrong they would be 
more eager to acquire property and 
knowledge. Hetold meof classes formed 
by the young men for the study of the 
state constitution. When the Southern 
legislatures enacted these iniquitous 
laws, they were laying the corner stone 
of the ultimate supremacy of the colored 
man in many sections of the South. 

The third great wrong was proclaimed 
by the white blood in the colored chil- 
dren, appearing in some in fair flaxen 
hair, rosy cheeks, blue eyes ; in others, in 
regular features, though the skin was 
dark ; in others, in the bearing and voice. 
It faced me everywhere. Not all, but 
most of this blood mingling came in the 
way of sin; and it is continuing to come, 
though not as much as formerly. By 
the continual intermarriage among the 
colorei people this white blood is being 
disseminated. In time, few of them will 
be without some drops of Anglo-Saxon 
blood in the veins. When this element 
of heredity, naturally strong, is stimu- 
lated by an environment entirely Anglo- 
Saxon in language, education, religion, 
business and national life, it will become 
more pronounced, and you will have as a 
result a race that is about half Negro and 
half Anglo-Saxon. There will be no 





Negro problem. It is rapidly becoming 
the Africo-Saxon problem. 

The cause of this race mingling was 
sin, the guilt of which must be shared by 
both races ; but because of it is there the 
brightest hope in this problem. The pure 
African differs so from us by nature, that 
it would take generations, perhaps cen- 
turies, for him to absorb the spirit of 
our Anglo-Saxon life, adapt himself to it 
and become a factor in our civilization. 
The one ground for hope is that he has 
enough Anglo.Saxon blood in his veins 
to receive an Anglo-Saxon education, 
adapt himself to an Anglo-Saxon life 
and become a genuine and valuable 
American citizen. 

Race separation in schools, race dis- 
franchisement, race mingling without 
marriage are three great wrongs, each 
deserving unqualified condemnation ; but 
the opportunity and training the first 
brings, the spur the second brings, the 
possibilities of adaptation the third brings 
are blessings of the highest value. In 
these largely lies the hope of the future. 

A trip South makes a man think. 
Many questions arise. The Northerners 
in the South seem to swing more or less 
to the Southern position on the race ques- 
tion. College men, abolitionists, Grand 
Army men, all are affected a little ; many 
hold entirely the Southern position- 
Yankees in Europe usually become in. 
tensified Yankees; but Yankees in the 
South become semi-Southern in their 
views. Why? A Florida lady said to 
me: “Anyway, the Negroes like us bet- 
ter than they do the Northerners. If 
they are in trouble they go to a South- 
erner.”’ I could not find anybody to chal- 
lenge the statement. Why is this the 
case? Why does a Negro, angry with 
one of his own people, express his con- 
tempt by saying, “You, nigger?” What 
is the significance ef the fact that the 
great trouble in colored schools is tardi- 
ness? A Georgia lawyer on a train said 
to me, “If we got a Georgia man for 
President we would appoint nigger post- 
masters in every office in the Northern 
states, and how do you think you would 
like that?” I answered, ‘‘ Do not worry 
about that; you never will see a Georgia 
man in the President’s chair.” That 
quieted him; but I kept on thinking. 

I was impressed greatly with the cal- 
iber of the Northern men in the Southern 
schools like Atlanta University ; andsuch 
men as Holmes of the A. M. A. Avery 
Institute in Charleston, a man combining 
Puritan principles with tact enough to 
be popular in this hotbed of Southern 
sentiment. It was evident at the Storrs 
School in Atlanta that modern methods 
were used, and that a little more money 
would make possible kindergarten work. 
Who will supply it? 

What impressed me most about the 
schools of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation was what I learned from others— 
from white men in the hotels and on the 
trains, from teachers in the public schools. 
These unbiased witnesses testified to their 
value in no uncertain tones. Especially 


was this true of the normal departments. 
Higher collegiate courses have their place, 
and so industrial schools, but just at pres- 
ent the supreme need and opportunity are 
for the schools that will train teachers. 

The public schools of the South call for 
hundreds, thousands of colored teachers ; 
and yet in one state at least, and in many 
regions of others, there is not a public 
institution where colored young people 
can receive adequate training as teachers. 
I asked the principal of a great school 
with over one thousand pupils, ‘‘ Where do 
you get your teachers?” ‘‘ From the nor- 
mal schools established by the churches,” 
he replied. A Virginia business man, at 
a hotel breakfast table, said to me: “‘ You 
don’t understand the nigger. Wedo. If 
people in the North would only leave him 
alone, we would have no trouble, Some 
one writes an article, and one of them 
reads it and passes it along to those 
who cannot read, and it makes a lot of 
trouble.” ‘I suppose,” I replied, “that 
you are hitting the schools, too, that we 
start down here.” ‘Do you mean the 
normal schools?” he said. ‘‘O, no, they 
are all right. They are a good thing.” 
These positions of public school teachers 
are going to be filled with incapable or 
capable colored young people. What a 
splendid work the A, M. A. is doing in 
training in character and mind those to 
whom is to be committed so largely the 
teaching of the next generation. This is 
no work of supererogation, but an im- 
perative need. A. M. A. contributions 
expended in that way are splendid in- 
vestments. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 17 


The thought of the constant even though 
unrecognized presence of the risen Christ was 
the message brought by the leader, Miss 
Charlotte Hill of Lynn. 

Mrs.Theodora Crosby Bliss showed the need 
of the wisdom and patience of Christ in the 
islands of the sea, at Ruk in the Caroline 
Islands, where four boys from the training 
school, who so loved the Master that they 
begged the privilege of speaking for him to 
their fellow-islanders, were arrested and taken 
prisoners to Ponape, 400 miles distant. We re- 
member these islands as they were before the 
missionaries came to them; when Ruk was 
such a savage place that even the hardened 
traders avoided it; when the Spanish and 
German officials came to the group they passed 
by dreadful Ruk and went to Ponape, where the 
missionaries had been before them. At all 
events these four boys are accused of disloy- 
alty to the German Government. 

Back of this arrest lies the fact that the 
Germans in the islands do not love the mis- 
sionaries and would be glad to drive them 
from the group if they could do so. They 
require the missionaries to teach the German 
language to the natives, which they are very 
willing to do to the extent of their ability. 
But missionaries thoroughly'master the native 
tongue, and hence enter closely into the lives 
of the people. The German officers communi- 
cate with the natives through interpreters, 
and it is, therefore, more difficult for them 
to appreciate their needs or their opinions. 
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The Annie» Laurie Mine: 


A Story of Love, Economics and Religion* 


Chapter XXII. 


HIS BLANK WALL RISES AGAIN 


HEN the Tartar 
had been caught 
by Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp, he kept his 
head, save in one 
particular. 

At five o’clock of 
John Hope’s tu- 
multuous day, when 
he came to unlock 
the door of his outer 
office, he found the 
afternoon’s accu- 
mulation of mail 
lying on the floor 
beneath the letter 
slot. Each letter 
bad its return mark 
printed in its upper 
left corner, and was 
clearly of a business 
nature, except one. 
This was in a plain, cheap envelope ; inclosed, 
obviously, equally cheap letter-paper; and 
was apparently addressed by some awkward 
farmer, in a crabbed hand which was per- 
fectly legible, but which permitted itself 
several angles of inclination. The letter 
was somewhat crumpled and soiled, and 
was postmarked Morristown, N. J. John 
threw the rest of the mail upon a table, but 
thrust this letter into his pocket, supposing 
that it was from some rural correspondent, 
and that he might extract some amusement 
from it while he dined. It resulted, however, 
in his not dining at all. 

For, when he had sent the telegram to his 
mother, had boarded an uptown Elevated 
train, and had reached Chambers Street, he 
bethought him of the letter, tore it open, 
glanced it through, got off at the next station, 
took the next downtown train, alighted, sent 
his mother a second telegram, bought a sand- 
wich from a stand at a street corner, and, re- 
turning to his office, ate the sandwich, and did 
not emerge to the outer world until nearly 
midnight. The second telegram, which, like 
the first, was in cipher, read: 

“Earlier message strictly confidential until 
after June third. Tell nobody. Don’t refer 
to it even in writing me.” 


The letter from Duncan McLeod, received 
in the forenoon, and which we have been per- 
mitted to read, was on elegant White Star 
stationery, which comported with Duncan’s 
own, for he was punctilious in such matters. 
This letter was from Duncan, too, and in his 
usual handwriting, excepting the address. 
When John Hope had read it, he understood 
that its cheap stationery, like its rustic ex- 
terior, was a part of Thomas Bennett’s art, 
and not to be attributed to Duncan McLeod. 
He also inferred that the pilot had come 
at once up the harbor; had promptly and 
properly deposited his regular steamer mail at 
the New York post-office, as the postmark on 
the White Star envelope indicated; but had 
left in his pocket this epistle, handed him as 
he went down the ship’s side, and had forgot- 
ten it until reaching Morristown,— where he 
not improbably lived. It was hardly legible 
because of the haste in which it had been 
written. It read as follows: 


“8. S. Teutonic, May 15, Later. 
“Thomas Bennett, like Melchisedec, has 
neither beginning of days, nor end of life. 
No one but himself was ever to have known 
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By Davin N. Braon 


whence he came, or whither he went, not 
even his mother. 

“But when the Teutonic got below the 
Battery, this perfect day, under the afternoon 
sun, the city, the East River and its bridge, 
Brooklyn, the North River, the Palisades, 
Hoboken, Jersey City, Bergen Hill, Staten 
Island, the shimmering green ridge of Orange 
Mountain, the forts, the Narrows, the sea be 
yond,—they simply ‘carried’ me. I acoord- 
ingly threw caution to the winds; locked my- 
self in my stateroom; wrote you as I did. 
* Better tell the whole thing, glory over our 
enemy, glory in the deed ourselves, if we care 
to,’ I said. In fact, I was so sure on this 
point, that, without one compunction, I sealed 
the letter, dropped it into the pilot’s bag in 
the main saloon, and gave myself up to enjoy- 
ing our getting out to sea. I did so even 
until we had passed Quarantine. 

“Then, thank God! I came to myself. 
The pilot’s bag had been taken; he himself 
would drop to his skiff in twenty minutes; 
it was too late to recover the letter; there- 
fore this. Also, inclosed with this, the 
letter which I had planned to send, that 
you may see how secretive I meant to be. 
I see the pilot already preparing to leave 
the bridge. I will give this to him as he 
drops off. 

“Tell nobody. Divulge nothing until June 
3. Let Bonaparte Sharp lead then, and show 
his cards if he will. Even after he has done 
that, tell nothing, but simply vote my stock. 
We deal with a treacherous enemy. If profit- 
sharing maddened him, what will not be his 
sentiments toward Thomas Bennett? Besides, 
to look on the serious side of any glorying 
over him that might be proper, no judgment 
on such a man can equal a mysterious and in- 
explicable one. His forces are material, and 
are capable of being accurately gauged. Let 
him seem to himself, on the contrary, to have 
been challenged and worsted by forces imma- 
terial and incapable of measurement. Noth- 
ing that we can do will so move him as that, 
and for his good, let us hope. 

“Pilot is going. I return by the River St. 
Lawrence—shall give New York wide berth 
—don’t cable or write me—will wire from St. 
Paul. 

“D. McL.” 


The letter—“inclosed” that John Hope 
might “see how secretive’ Duncan McLeod 
had “meant to be”—was entirely typewrit- 
ten, excepting the initials at the end, which 
were autograph ; and was identical in station- 
ery and address with the Morristown letter. 
It was as follows: 


“8. 8. Teutonic, Down the Bay, May 15. 
‘Kindly call at First National Bank for 
package of interest to you. Please use it, 
June 3, to utmost advantage. I am on way 
to see my mother. Deemed it inexpedient to 
send you so little even as this, before I was 
almost at sea. Tell nothing to any human 
being. Know nothing. Den’t try to com- 
municate with me. On or about June 15, you 

are likely to be communicated with. 
“D. MoL.” 


The gist of the foregoing was what Duncan 
McLeod was thinking through, during both of 
the sleeping acts of June 16 of the previous 
year, when he and John Hope were quittirg 
the Annie Laurie Mine. His letter to his 
mother, written the night of June 15, a part 
of which has been reproduced for us, was 
already in the mail at the time of the sleeping 
acts, or he would have recalled the words— 
even to her, and extremely vague though they 
were—about Joseph’s conduct toward his 
brethren, and Duncan’s project of undertak- 
i g something of the same sort. “This kind 


of thing, and especially in dealing with a 
man like Bonaparte Sharp, would better be 
known to no one but to God,” he said to him- 
self, as he opened his eyes on arriving at the 
ranch where he and John Hope breakfasted 
that summer morning, so beautiful, so heart- 
breaking ; and he has never been able to for- 
give himself, since, for the letter, so lightly 
written, on the Teutonic’s stationery, the 
next May, when the tables were beginning 
to tarn. 

Cowardice, it need hardly be added, had no 
part in this secretiveness, nor in the return 
“by the River St. Lawrence,” and his giving 
New York a “wide berth.” Both of the 
latter were parts of his original plan, from 
which he only wavered in his ecstacy the 
afternoon he put to sea after Thomas Bennett 
had given his check to Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. 
His only motive, in this entire astute pro- 
gram, was to effect, with a certainty the more 
absolute, the ends to which he had dedicated 
his life. 

John Hope was not Jess penetrating or fore- 
sighted than Duncan McLeod; but, although 
he had spent several hours in profownd thought 
on the entire general problem, and had done 
so to excellent purpose, he, like Duncan, had 
been so “carried” by this sudden defeating of 
“the counsel of Ahithophel,” as he character- 
ized it to his mother, that he only got Dun- 
can’s point of view when he read the Morris- 
town letter. This was why he dined on a 
sandwich, and did net leave his office again 
until nearly midnight. When that time ar- 
rived, he not only had the general problem 
well thought through, but the problem at its 
most perilous point, namely, anent Mr. Bona- 
parte Sharp; and Duncan himself could not 
have been more circumspect than was John in 
the successive steps which he thenceforth 
took. 

He did not, for example, go into the First 
National Bank for a week after the Teutonic 
sailed. Then he happened in on important 
business for his firm. ‘“ By the way,” said the 
president, while that was being transacted, 
“T think I heard one of our tellers say that a 
messenger boy left a package for you in 
his care a week or two ago.” John Hope 
seemed hardly to notice what the president 
said; talked earnestly on points connected 
with the business that had brought him to 
the bank ; when that was finished, would have 
left, as the president thought, without the 
package, if his attention had not been drawn 
to it afresh ; and, finally, took it with an air 
of the utmost indifference, 

In his bolted inner office, twenty minutes 
later, he opened it. The envelope was heavily 
sealed, after the manner of valuable express 
envelopes. [ts address was typewritten. It 
contained nothing but the certificate of stock, 
and a sheet of paper, like that of the Morris- 
town letter, on which appeared only these 
words, also typewritten: 


“ John Hope is hereby authorized to vote, 
on June 3, and at all other times, my twenty- 
five shares of stock of the Annie Laurie Min- 
ing Company. “Duncan MoLEop.” 


The signature, however, was unmistakably 
in Duncan’s handwriting. The certificate of 
stock was indorsed, in a uniform hand: 


“ New York, May 15. 
“For value received, I hereby sell, assign 
and transfer to Duncan McLeod, and his heirs 
and assigns forever, the within mentioned 
fifteen shares of stock of the Annie Laurie 
Mining Company, and I hereby vest in him 
all powers thereto pertaining. 
“THOMAS BENNETT.” 


The transfer was attested by a well known 
notary public. John Hope replaced both 
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papers in their envelope, put the envelope in 
an inner pocket, took his hat, went straight to 
his safety deposit box in the next building, and 
there left the precious inclosure until the 
morning of June 3, 

At the annual meeting of the Annie Laurie 
Mining Company, of that date, Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp seemed to bein great feather. He was 
bland, cordial, conversed freely with the 
stockholders, and told good stories. After 
the meeting had been called to order, and 
some routine business had been transacted, he 
made this speech, as if “from the throne”: 


“GENTLEMEN: 

“ McLean was a failure. Perhaps 
he was a crimina). We lost money under him. 
I diseharged him. 

**His successor, Williams, is a good man. 
He has brought the mine back to a paying 
basis, and dividends are in sight. 

“T band you an exhibit, in duplicate, of 
conditions and moneys to date. 

** Williams, with all his excellences, lacks 
force. I am happy to announce that I have 
found a man to take his place. Great things, 
I am confident, may be expected from him. 
His name is Thomas Bennett. He will enter 
on his duties, July 1. 

“T nominate ani vote him to be McLean’s 
and Williams’s successor, and myself to be 
president and general manager; and I hope 
that you will concur. As I hear no objec- 
tion,’”—here he paused a moment,—“I so 
declare the vote, and it will be recorded as 
unanimously for the proposed ticket. Thank 
you, gentlemen. Nothing like harmony. Is 
there any further business? ” 

“Summary!” thought Hugh MacDonald. 

“ May we vote by shares?” inquired John 
Hope. 

“We have done so,”’ answered the chairman 
sternly; “fifty-five shares for my ticket, and, 
as I understood it, and have ordered it re- 
corded, forty-five also.” 

“But this exhibit,” exclaimed Hugh Mac- 
Donald, whose business sense was outraged, 
and who missed altogether what John Hope 
was driving at—‘' But this exhibit shows an 
actual deficit, and a very large one, except for 
an even larger cash credit from an unindicated 
source. Is there no explanation, not to say 
apology, for this blind sort of an annual re- 
port, and for no dividends for nearly a year 
from a property that, until your sharp practice 
captured its control, yielded handsome and 
steadily increasing returns? ’”’ 

“Sharp practice wherein?” asked Mr. 
Bonaparte Sharp. 

“To say nothing of your course of pro- 
cedure in the case of Mr. Wainwright, in your 
working, sir, on Mrs. Wilson’s feelings, and in 
your buying of her, almost before her hus- 
band’s dead body was cold, for twenty-five 
thousand dollars, what was worth forty 
thousand,” replied Hugh MacDonald with 
scorn. 

“T flatly deny it!’ cried Mr. Bonaparte 
Sharp in tones of thunder. 

“ Well, how about cutting off our handsome 
dividends for a year?” continued Hugh Mac- 
Donald. 

“Liable to happen any time. Happens 
again and again in many enterprises,” re- 
torted Mr. Bonaparte Sharp at the same pitch. 

“ Never happened in ours until, like a pirate, 
you stole its management, sir,” rejoined Hugh 
MacDonald fiercely. 

“Unparliamentary language!” exclaimed 
Mr. Bonaparte Sharp, at the top of his voice, 
and pounding savagely with his gavel. 

“Is there not a prior unparliamentary 
action, sir,” quietly interposed John Hope, 
“in your failing, as chairman of this meeting, 
to effect its annual election of officers by a 
vote of stock?” 

““We have done so, didn’t I tell you?” 
roared Mr. Bonaparte Sharp. 

“Will you have the goodness to poll us, 
sir?” persisted John. 

“Certainly, if your time counts nothing; 
mine is worth big money,” answered the 


ahairman, sullenly,.and then proceeded, snap- 
pishly, to call the roll, as follows: 

“ Hugh MacDonald?” 

“ Five shares for Hope and McLeod.” 

** John Hope?” 

“ Thirty shares for the same.” 

“Dunean McLeod?” 

“Twenty-five shares for the same, cast by 
John Hope, holding his proxy.” 

‘*Which makes sixty,” interjected the chair- 
man, with a sneer, “ which would be very fine 
indeed, sir, and would elect the lunatic ticket, 
if only McLeod had twenty-five, but, in point 
of fact, he happens to own but ten. Don’t try 
to impose on me, sir! ” 

““Here are Mr. McLeod’s other fifteep, and 
my authority for voting them,” said John 
Hope, in the calmest manner possible, lay- 
ing the Bennett-McLeod certificate on the 
table, and the accompanying indication of 
proxy, while Hugh MacDonald, utterly as- 
tounded, held his breath, and seized tightly 
the arms of his chair. 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp snatched the papers, 
read them, turned purple, then turned white, 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
cried, in a passionate falsetto, ‘A forgery, 
sir!” 

“ That isa serious charge, Mr. Chairman,” 
replied John Hope, in the same quiet, master- 
ful way. ‘Will you deny, sir, that you own 
only forty shares of Annie Laurie stock ; that 
your man, Thomas Bennett, bought from you, 
at a fair price, his fifteen shares; that the 
memorandum of transfer is in Thomas Ben- 
nett’s handwriting, and attested by a promi- 
nent notary public; and that, if Thomas 
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Bennett transferred them, Dancan McLeod, 
being absent, would probably give me the 
proxy which I hold in my hand? In other 
words, sir, will you please, here and now, 
without further evasion or chicanery what- 
soever, proceed to vote those fifty-five shares 
of stock which, a few moments ago, you de- 
clared, and reiterated, and ordered recorded, 
to have been voted for your ticket? ”’ 

Mr. Bonaparte Sharp turned ashen; sat 
down; buried his face in his hands over the 
table; shook like an aspen leaf; pressed his 
palms tightly against his temples, as if to pre- 
vent them from splitting; and, in the awful 
silence that ensued, seemed to stop breathing. 
Then he gasped ; lifted his head; displayed a 
smal], round, deep carmine spot at the center 
of each blanched cheek ; stan:mered ; got his 
voice ; said, brokenly, as if dying, “‘I—declare 
—this meeting—adjourned—until ten o’clock 
—tomorrow morning”; and staggered from 
the room. 

“Let us follow him!» He will fall ina faint! 
Did you not notice the spots?” exclaimed 
Hugh MacDonald. 

“Follow him not at all,” said John Hope. 
“ When the iniquities of a man whose heart is 
harder and crueler than steel are finding him 
out, it isa mistaken kindness to interfere with 
God’s work. Pity him, pray for him, want to 
help him, as you and I both, I hope, do, but 
leave him in God’s hands. Thosetwocarmine 
spots should help him more than we possibly 
could if we tried.’’ 


Chapter X XIII, entitled The Last of Bona- 
parte Sharp, will appear next week. 





An Important College 


The call for a conference of colleges of the 
Interior at Grinnell, Io., April 7, 8, was signed 
by Presidents Bradley, Eaton, Fuller and 
McClelland. The invitation was sent to Be- 
loit, Carleton, Colorado, Doane, Drury, Fargo, 
Fairmont, lowa, Kingfisher, Knox, Marietta, 
Oberlin, Olivet, Ripon, Tabor, Washburn, 
Wheaton, Yankton Colleges and Chicago The- 
ological Seminary, with the request that each 
be represented by president and two profess- 
ors. All but two or three were represented at 
the conference. President Fuller of Drury 
was chairman and Professor Fairchild of 
Doane secretary. 

Two things seemed most prominent in the 
minds of those representing our colleges. 
First, the importance of maintaining the 
Christian traditions of institutions built up 
by the churches; a de‘ermination to stand 
before the public as avowedly and aggres- 
sively Christian; to exert more influence, if 
possible, in developing Christian character 
among students; to take great care in select- 
ing teachers who will exert a positive reli- 
gious influence. A second important thought 
was the fact of the decreasing number of ed- 
ucated men entering the Christian ministry, 
and the opportunities and responsibilities of 
colleges with reference to furnishing more 
candidates for this service. Other matters of 
importance were not neglected, as the main- 
taining of a high grade of scholarship; guard- 
ing against professionalism in athletics; and 
entering into closer relations with preparatory 
schools, especially academies under Congre- 
gational auspices. 

These resolutions express the outcome of 
deliberation : 

We, the members of the Conference of Colleges, 
gathered at Grinnell, Io., April 7, 8, 1903, would 
unanimously affirm: 

1. Our profound conviction of the fundamental 
importance of the work of the Christian colleges of 
the Interior in contributing to an education in which 
the development of character in an atmosphere of 
Christian faith and under the dominance of Chris- 
tian motives shall be fostered, and equipment for a 
life service which shall apply the principles of the 
gospel to the needs of society shall be the end of 
the process of education. This work has never 
been more needed than now, and we are convinced 
that the opportunity for doing it was never fuller of 
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encouragement nor more heartily recognized and 
furthered by the public. 

2. We request the faculties of our colleges to give 
continued and especial attention to questions bear- 
ing upon the distinctive function of the college as 
an instrumentality of Christian instruction and in- 
spiration, including sympathetic participation in the 
religious activities of students ; the larger develop- 
ment of courses of study in Christian doctrine and 
history; such personal touch with student expert- 
ence as shall result in helpful relation to the reli- 
gious difficulties of young minds. 

8. We regard it as one of our special responsi- 
bilities to direct the thought of promising students 
to lines of Christian activity, especially to the work 
of the ministry and missionary service. This orig- 
inal purpese of the American college is still vital 
to the best interests of our nation and of the king- 
dom of Christ in the world. 

4. We hold it to be incumbent upon us to empha- 
size the value of the college course as a broad train- 
ing of the mind for whatever special calling may be 
chosen. We propose to stand for a thorough dis- 
cipline and generous culture without haste and with- 
out subjection of education to the tests of mere busi- 
ness or professional opportunism ; at the same time 
in full sympathy with the desire to relate education 
to the widest and most practical living, and ready to 
co-operate in well considered plans for laying the 
foundations during the college course for funda- 
mental professional study. 

5. In reviewing the history of the colleges of the 
Interior states we would put on record anew our 
grateful recognition of our immense debt to the 
Christian convictions and noble generosity of the 
friends of education jn the East who have con- 
tributed so long and 80 freely to the establishment 
of Christian institutions in the West; and would 
express our sense of the value of the fostering care 
of the American Education Society during many 
critical years. Noble friends in the Interior, among 
whom Dr. D. K. Pearsons occupies the position of 
both prince and general, have joined more and 
more in this material and spiritual co-operation. We 
bespeak, however, continued help for our enlarging 
work. 

6. We further recommend that the conference 
become a regular gathering and that the second 
meeting be held one year from this time. 

7. The conference recommends that the “ Day of 
Prayer for Colleges” be observed in accordance 
with the older custom upon the last Thursday in 
January. 

f WiLu1aM F. SLocum. 
Committee { E. D. Eaton, 
THOMAS MCCLELLAND. 





Every man should keep a fair-sized ceme- 
tery in which to bury the faults of his friends. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Church in Fort Fairfield, Me. 


Beautifying the Church Lawn 


BY REV. EDWIN R. SMITH, FARMINGTON, ME. 


How often one sees a church with a beauti- 
ful interior but with grounds utterly unkempt. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent for 
stained glass, but practically nothing for green 
grass. Cut flowers lavishly adorn the altar— 
lovely but dying things—while not a single 
living flower invites one to enter and worship 
the Author of all life. Is the beauty of holi- 
ness, in which we are exhorted to worship, 
merely interior and dead beauty? Why, then, 
are church grounds so frequently and sorely 
neglected ? 

Of course the city church has scanty scope 
for the gardener’s art. Even in the down- 
town district, however, he can hide cold gray 
walls with living green, while up-town 
churches often have space for a little grass. 

Suburban and the larger village churches 
have no reason for neglecting their grounds ; 
yes this striking contrast is often seen. While 
homes are surrounded by shrubbery, flowers 
and lawns of wondrous softness, the church 
grounds are unimproved save for a bit of in- 
different lawn, tended by the sexton at odd 
minutes. The contrast between David’s own 
house and the houseless estate of the ark led 
him to plan a worthy temple. The contrast 
between the church lawn and private grounds 
ought to lead us to devise for God’s house a 
worthier setting. ° 

Isaiah has suggested the way: “ The glory 
of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the fir tree, 
the pine tree and the box together, to beautify 
the place of my sanctuary.” Two Japanese 
maples, given our own church several years 
ago, have thriven and afford us great delight. 
Nor will spireas, Thunbergii or Van Houtii, 
the Prunifolia or Bridal Wreath, be forgotten 
in improving the church lawn. These and 
similar flowering shrubs should be selected 
aceording to latitude and such other condi- 
tions as will besuggested. Foliage plants are 
also acceptable. 

If the sexton be unsuited to the work, 
secure a competent gardener. Better in most 
cases, and needful too, will be volunteer work. 
The young men, under responsible leadership, 
ought to help. Pushing a lawn mower is no 
less acceptable to God than passing the con- 
tribution box ; and certainly it is a more stren- 


uous service. An evening once a week spent 
with the flowers about one’s church may bea 
means of grace. 

There is more reason for neglect in the case 
of the rural church, Little money is available 
for flowers after paying for preaching. The 
younger people suffer constant diminishment 
by withdrawal tothe city. There is little lei- 
surein the country. But neglect is none the 
less pitiable. 

The location of the rural church is some- 
times unfortunate—this, too, with all out- 
doors from which to choose a site. We re- 
member more than one meeting house placed 
on a hillock devoid of thrifty vegetation. Its 
approaches were littered with weeds and 
loose stones. The scanty soil was scarred by 
carriage wheels. Only in spring was there 
any semblance of green grass. Does memory 
deal more gently with you? Do you recall 
some little meeting house set amid maples 
which rivalled in height its immaculate white 
steeple? But, oh, the horsesheds! Who ever 
thought to screen their ugliness with ever- 
greens or vines? 

In suburb or country one may enlist the 
boys and girls in making flower beds. In 
April have the boys prepare the beds. The 
girls can sow the seed. They can take turns 
watering and weeding. 

What one church did in the culture of sweet 
peas may be seen in the illustration. One 
who saw these flowers could not forget the 
sight. They blossomed far into September, 
protected nightly, through the minister’s lov- 
ing care, from the frosts of an Aroostook 
autumrm. They glorified the little wooden 
church. Their welcome enhanced the spir- 
itual anticipation of the worshiper. 

Another church with which I am ac- 
quainted has made a beginning in this work. 
Close to its brick walls a long, narrow bed 
of nasturtiums was planted. One year pop- 
pies and marigolds were added. Waving 
ferns lurked in shady corners. Last autumn 
many bulbs were planted. Hyacinths, daf- 
fodils, tulips will thus arise in apostolic 
succession and witness to God’s loving power. 

Because the northern latitude of this church 
precluded the use of English ivy for its walls, 
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woodbine has been cultivated with success. 
Three years have sufficed to carry this vig- 
orous climber halfway up the tower. One 
cannot tell which is the more lovely, its glis- 
tening green in June or its October scarlet. 

The children who help make the church 
flower bed receive more than they give. For 
one thing they learn to say, “Our church.” 
When the flowers are picked invalids and the 
aged will be remembered. The gift may be 
made sacramental. And surely the Gospel of 
the Resurrection loses none of its power if 
proclaimed in a place made beautiful by the 
life of grass and tree and fl »wer. 





Froin New Jersey to lowa 


The Valley Church in Orange, N.J., is soon to 
ose its pastor, Rev. F. W. Hodgdon, who goes, May 
1, to Plymouth Church, Des Moines, as successor of 
Rev. F.J. Van Horn. Trainedin Dartmouth College 
and Andover Seminary, Mr. Hodgdon came to 
Orange about three and a half years ago from 
Greenville, Mich., succeeding the late Rev. C. A. 
Savage. His ministry here, though brief, has been 
fruitful, and his brethren are sorry to lose him from 





REV. F. W. HODGDON 


their fellowship. Not only has he been a strong 
preacher and a good pastor, bringing his church 
into a high state of efficiency, but he has identified 
himself in many helpful ways with the larger life of 
the community. 

A man of vigorous mind, thoroughly modern in 
his ideas and ideals, courageous and eloquent, full 
of enthusiasm for humanity, and warm and genial 
in his personality and friendships, Mr. Hodgdon 
seems admirably suited to the important field to 
which he has been called. F. W. B. 





A Mooted Case 


The issue between Rev. Franklin M. Sprague 
and the General Congregational Association of 
Florida has advanced one stage. That body some 
time ago asked the Hampden (Mass.) Association 
of Congregational ministers, to which Mr. Sprague 
belongs, to take action concerning hin. It, in 
turn, asked the Florida Association to prefer 
specific charges against Mr. Sprague and prose- 
cute them before the Hampden Association. Now 
the Florida Asseciation declines to do this, saying: 


This would be a most unusual proceeding, in fact, 
so far as we are aware, unprecedented in Congre- 
gationalism; and the Florida Association is not 
willing to be a party to the establishment of such a 
precedent; but insists that the proper judge of min- 
isterial conduct in a specific case is the body of 
churches with which the minister is in actual fellow- 
ship. To require such a body to appear before a 
distant association as prosecutor would involve so 
much expense and trouble as to prove disastrous to 
proper discipline. It would defeat the ends of 
justice, and is needless where fellowship exists. 





One of New Britain’s leading Congrega- 
tional laymen, Mr. John B. Talcott, has just 
given $20,000 to the institute of that city, the 
income from which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of original oil paintings of acknowl- 
edged merit. Thus from time to time the center 
of the town’s intellectual life will be able to 
add to its esthetic riches, which in turn will 
bless the townspeople. 


asaesaa 
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The Home and Its Oudink 


Helen Keller 


Things there be too dim and misty 
For the sight, 

And God watching o’er this little 
Child of light, 

May have seen the blue eyes growing 
All too keen, 

Piercing through the clouds that cover 
The unseen. 

There are sounds—we do not hear them, 
You and I, 

But this wee one, locking upward 
To the sky, 

May have heard strange voices sounding 
In the air, 

And have felt the gentle breathing 
On her hair. 

So he pressed her eyes and left her 
In the dark, 

Touched the little ears, and made the 
Noises hark. 

There were words she might have spoken, 
Best unsaid 

For awhile. His kind hand resting 
On her head 

Took the power of saying from her, 
Left a hush, 

As a little song is driven 
From a thrush. 

For a time all sound and vision 
Must not be, 

But within her tiny hand he 
Slipped a key. 

Saying to the troubled baby 
* Do not cry, 

This will open wondrous secrets 
By and by.” 

Ah, the time has come. The portals 
Under guard, 

That we grope to reach, and find so 
Tightly barred, 

Open to her little fingers 
On the latch, 

Seunds and sights that we can never 
Hope to catch, 

Reach her with celestial clearness, 
Straight from One 

*Who this little while had kept her 

From the sun. 


—Bertha Gerneaux Woods, in Verses (Neale 
Pub. Co.) 





A good vocabulary, like so 
ae bed en many other arts and 
# rocabusry graces, is best acquired 
in early childhood. The mind is alert, 
eager, curious and docile. The faculty of 
observation has not become dulled. Dif- 
ferences and distinctions are noted that 
often escape maturer eyes. There is an 
instinctive groping after words. A child 
will tell you that the wind “hurts” him, 
“pricks” him— “stinging,” ‘‘ biting,” 
“bitter,” “frosty,” “sharp,” all those 
adjectives are waiting for him, and it is 
far better to help him to one or two of 
them than to leave him to fall back, as 
his college sister does, on “‘blooming 
cold,” for every sort of weather till we 
get round to “blooming hot” again. 
Every one knows how rapidly children 
learn the names of objects. With a little 
attention and effort on the part of their 
elders, it is almost as easy for them to 
pick up the descriptive, characterizing 
words, the adjectives and adverbs, in 
which, rather than in nouns, the vecabu- 
lary of the average adult is deficient. 
They are not a whit more subtle and 
abstract than many of the expressions 
which very young children take up, in 


self-defense—‘‘It wasn’t my fault,” “I 
didn’t mean to,” “‘ You won’t blame me?” 
A child that can appreciate the shades of 
meaning involved in those need not be 
left to grow up to call everything he likes 
“perfectly fine” and everything he dis- 
likes ‘“‘perfectly horrible.” We are so 
often told that the use of slang weakens 
the vocabulary that we forget the con- 
verse, which is at least equaliy true—a 
weak vocabulary tempts one to fall back 
on slang. 


The arbutus hunters 
must have been un- 
usually industrious this year, judging by 
the amount being hawked on our Boston 
streets. Every street flower-vender has 
bunches of the delicate blossoms which 
are sold as low as ten cents and many 
are the men, women and children who 
thoughtlessly buy—never considering that 
there is any relation between their pur- 
chase and the sure extermination of the 
lovely wild flowers which every one de- 
plores. They forget the law of supply 
and demand. But others actually shud- 
der as they pass by the great baskets, re- 
membering how ruthlessly the arbutus 
has been plucked for commercial purposes. 
To find a cluster of it growing in its own 
wild haunts would fill some of us with 
radiant happiness but these city bunches 
bring no pleasure, only a disapproval so 
keen that we cannot even enjoy the 
woodsy fragrance as we pass along the 
street. What sentiment have these 
boughten Mayflowers? Dr. Hale, speak- 
ing at the Boys’ Camp Conference held 
last week in Boston, said, “‘I would as 
soon think of buying a kiss as buying a 
bunch of arbutus.” If every one felt like 
this there would be no more rare wild 
flowers uprooted and sold on our city 
streets. 


Buying Mayflowers 


Miss Rice’s little article 
on this page illustrates 
a point we have long meant to make— 
that many of us are too much afraid of 
gushing. ‘‘Gush” is a rather objection- 
able, if expressive, word and the act for 
which it stands—over-expression—is usu- 
ally regarded with some contempt. But 
when you come to think over the people 
of your acquaintance, are they not as a 
whole more in danger of saying too little 
than too much in acknowledging a kind- 
ness? If one has bestowed a gift, enter- 
tained a friend, gone out of his way to do 
a favor, he does not mind effusiveness, 
but he finds it hard to excuse indifference 
and lack of appreciation. The notes ac- 
knowledging wedding presents are often 
so perfunctory and indefinite that their 
effect is like a dash of cold water in the 
giver’s face. The gentle art of saying 
thank you needs to be carefully studied. 
It has a close connection with the num- 
ber and quality of our friendships and an 
even deeper influence on our own char- 
acters. Next worse than being ungrate- 
ful is seeming so. 


Afraid of Gushing 





Nature shuns the professional. She 
makes her happiest visits as short sur- 
prises, delightful interruptions and diver- 


sions in the thick of our earnest business. 
—Dallas Lore Sharp. 





What Jeannette Missed 


BY 8S. A. RICE 


“No, I didn’t take Jeannette with me 
when I went to England last summer,” 
said Jeannette’s aunt, Miss Graham, talk- 
ing to a friend. 

“Such was my intention until after her 
visit to me in Washington during the 
winter. I found her one of those un- 
pleasant persons who think it looks coun- 
trified to show surprise or pleasure at new 
things. When I took her to the Corcoran 
Art Gallery she merely said that the col- 
lection was finer in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. The Library of Congress had too 
much gilt in the mural decorations, and 
the Capitol was not so imposing in its 
appearance as it ought to be, according 
to her ideas. 

“Tf we went to the theater she had 
seen better plays elsewhere; the seats 
never suited her. At the churches the 
music was not so fine as that she had 
heard in a small inland city church near 
her village home, which some minister 
who had travelled much said was the 
finest he had ever listened to, either in 
Europe or America. She thought Wash- 
ington so different from New York. It 
certainly is, but there is no comparison 
between the two cities, as I tried to point 
out to her one day. 

“In addition to her disparaging criti- 
cisms I was obliged to listen to her gossip 
of the small village where she lived until 
I was tired and bored. Her family, her 
friends, her neighbors, and herself were 
assumed to be of as supreme importance 
to the world at large as they were to 
Jeannette. She would wait, with impa- 
tience, for me to finish some remark and 
answer with something quite irrelevant, 
concerning her own affairs. Before she 
went home I said to her, frankly: 

“**My child, you’re in a fair way to be- 
come a very disagreeable woman. Don’t 
you know it is only polite when people 
take the trouble to show you about a 
new, or strange place, to try to see only 
what is attractive? You will not be ac- 
cused of provincialism for simple appre- 
ciativeness. I advise you to cultivate the 
quality of being appreciative. And you 
should try and interest yourself in gen- 
eral matters when you are with strangers, 
at least. While, by virtue of our kin- 
ship, Iam interested in all that concerns 
you, I grow weary of hearing you harp 
continually on one string—yourself, and 
your own affairs. You ought to learn 
to talk about books and current events ; 
to listen more to the conversation of your 
elders.’ 

“Jeannette cried, and went home feel- 
ing hurt and resentful, not dreaming 
what she had missed when I went to 
England without her. I’m sorry for her. 
If she doesn’t reform, she is bound to 
become a soured, disappointed woman, 
and that bad habit of criticism and com- 
parison will spoil her enjoyment of any 
pleasures that come her way. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 
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Papa’s Calendar 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


This is my Sunday head of hair, 


All whirly, twirly curls, 


A bow of ribbon tied with care, 


Like all the other girls. 





And this is how on week-a-days 
I start to go to school, 

My pig-tails plaited evenly, 
The parting drawn by rule. 





But, spite of all that I can do, 


Upon a Saturday, 


When I come in from play. 





I am my Papa’s Calendar; 
He often will declare, 

That he can tell what day it is 
By looking at my hair. 








Under the Table 


RY LILLI HUGER SMITH 


There was to be a dinner party downstairs. Mamma 
had been up long ago in her pretty dress to tell the chil- 
dren good-night, but Freddy and Virginia in their dressing- 
gowns lingered at the head of the staircase, gazing longingly 
at the brilliantly lighted depths below. They could hear 
the sound of gay voices and laughter from the drawing- 
room. 

“Don’t you wish you were going to sit at the table and 
talk, Freddy?” asked Virginia. 

“Pshaw!” said Freddy scornfully, “‘I’d like to sit there 
and eat!” 

“IT wonder how everything looks,” whispered Virginia, 
“Let's tiptoe down and just take one peep!” 

Nurse was helping in the pantry and the coast was 
clear. Down the steps the two crept, making no noise and 
stopping every now ard then to listen. They gained the 
dining-room in safety. It was empty, but O, how beautiful 
it looked! 

The table had stretched to three times its usual size 
and glittered with silver and glass and magic light from 
candles with colored shades. All over it were flowers—white 
and pink roses and maidenhair fern—and there were high 
silver baskets of fruit and dear little dishes of sugarplums 
and salted almonds. 

*‘Isn’t it lovely?” said Virginia, clasping her hands. 

* Will there be anything left tomorrow?” asked Freddy 
anxiously. 

“Don’t be a pig!” said Virginia reprovingly. 

Then they both jumped for there was a sound in the 
hall. 

“It’s Nurse,” said Freddy. ‘How she will scold!” 

The long folds of the table cloth seemed positively te 
invite them. It was the affair of a second to scramble un- 


der the table, and there the two sat waiting with beating 


hearts. Then the dining-room door was thrown open and 
there was a burat of laughter from the hall. 
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“Dear me!” said Virginia aghast, ‘It’s not Nurse; it’s 
the dinner party!” 

Before Freddy had time to answer, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen had filed in, and there was more talking and laugh- 
ing as they took their seats. The two sinners under the 
table drew close together out of the way of the feet. I am 
afraid neither of them felt in the least conscience-ttricken. 
On the contrary they fairly thrilled with excitement as they 
prepared to enjoy this novel adventure to the full. In a 
few minutes their eyes had grown used to the added gloom 
made by the ladies’ dresses. 

‘‘I wonder which are Uncle Dick’s legs!” whispered 
Virginia, under cover of a general laugh from above. 

“Here they are!’ said Freddy cautiously. ‘Close to me. 
If I had a pin I could fasten them together. Wouldn’t it 
be funny when he tried to get up?” 

This humorous idea almost made them betray them- 
selves, but they managed to smother their laughter. 

‘Look at Mamma’s foot tap—tap—tapping,” said Vir- 
ginia aftersa pause. ‘‘That’s because she’s nervous. I heard 
her say this morning that the new butler was an idiot and 
she should be on pins the whole time.” 

“They can’t be pricking her much then,” whispered 
Fréddy. ‘She’s laughing and talking like anything?” 

““O, yes, you have to when you give a dinner party,” 
said Virginia with superior wisdom. ‘“Let’s squeeze up to 
the other end and see what Papa’s doing!” 

“Wait a minute,” said Freddy. ‘Look at this!” He 
held up a yellow satin slipper. ‘‘She kicked it off, that lady 
by Uncle Dick.” 

“Put it back,” said Virginia. “I suppose it pinched 
her!” 

“T should think it would,” said Freddy. ‘Why, it’s a 
tight fit for me and I’m ever so much smaller than she is. 
And what a funny heel!” 

“Put it back this instant,’ ordered Virginia, pushing 
him. 

“Stop that!” said Freddy. ‘‘ Leave me alone, I tell you. 
I’m putting it back now.” 

“Hush!” said Virginia. ‘‘I want to listen!” 

Uncle Dick was telling a story. It was very funny and 
everybody laughed. Then another gentleman began to talk- 
It was great fun at first to listen to the conversation, but after 
a while it grew tiresome. Often when the grown-up people 
laughed, Freddy and Virginia could not see anything funny at 
all in what had been said. They began to grow sleepy, and at 
last they lay down under the very middle of the table and shut 
their eyes. In a few moments they were fast asleep. 

They were roused by the sound of a familiar voice in the 
hall. At first they hardly realized where they were ; then they 
sat up and rubbed their eyes. There was a scufile going on at 
the dining-room door. By holding their heads very low they 
could see the new butler nervously trying to bar the way to 
Nurse, who stood without, talking in an excited voice. The 
children could hear Mamma give a little, resigned sigh as Papa 
said: 

“Let herin, Thompson. What is the matter, Nurse ?’”’ 

“*Q, Sir,” said Nurse in tones that sounded tearful. ‘‘ Mas- 
ter Freddy and Miss Virginia is not in their beds, and I can’t 
find them anywheres, though I’ve hunted high and low!” 

“What!” cried Mamma, with a little shriek, starting up and 
steadying herself by the table. 

“It’s the truth, ma’am,” said Nurse with a sniff, “they 
was talking about China only this morning, the blessed lambs, 
and I’m dreadful afraid they’ve set out for furrin’ parts in 
their night clothes.” 

** Nonsense!” cried Papa, but he jumpedup. So did Uncle 
Dick. Even the lady in the yellow dress felt for her slipper. 
As for Nurse, she was weeping loudly. It was more than the 
two sinners could bear. Virginia uttered a wail and Freddy 
put out a hand and grasped Uncle Dick by the ankle, making 
him jump in a manner which would have amused them highly 
at any other time. 

**Q, ho, so you are there, you little wretches! ” cried Uncle 
Dick. ‘Come out immediately! ”’ 

** Weoan’t unless everybody shuts their eyes,” said Freddy. 
** We're not dressed, you know.” 

Everybody laughed in chorus, while Uncle Dick leaned 
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under the table and pulled out first one and then the other, 
with roughened hair, and bare feet showing under their scarlet 


dressing gowns. 


*'O, children, how could you?” said Mamma sadly. 

“Well, I told him we weren’t dressed,” said Freddy. 
** Why didn’t he leave us there till the party was ever?” 

“Take them away, Nurse,” said Papa, and Nurse, nothing 
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loath, grasped a hand of each and marched them out of the 
room amidst much laughter and clapping of hands. 


Papa said next day that if he ever dared to give another 


dinner party, he should see that Freddy and Virginia were 
strapped tightly in their beds beforehand, but Uncle Dick said 
that on the whole, he ought to be grateful to them for provid- 
ing so original a surprise for the amusement of the company! 





In and Around Chicago 


In Michigan City, Ind. 

First Church, one of the oldest Congrega- 
tional churches in the Interior, and one which 
has been prominent in the work and growth 
of the denomination from its organization in 
1835, is exhibiting increasing strength under 
the ministry of Rev. 0. L. Kiplinger, formerly 
of East Chicago. The Sunday morning sermon 
is designed to meet the wants of the mem- 
bers of the church and to refresh them with 
a strong gospel message. Special services 
in the evening are intended to attract and 
aid those who attend church only regularly. 
These gatherings have crowded the church to 
the doors. Each month there has been a mus- 
ical service, one for young people especially, 
platform meeting and an illustrated lecture. 
This plan seems to have solved the problem 
of evening attendance, at least for Michigan 
City. The place itself is growing and is an 
important business center. 


Students for the Seminaries 


Professor Scott told the ministers, at their 
meeting last Monday, that the number of stu- 
dents of theology in Germany is now just 
what it was in 1831, that the same is true sub- 
stantially in England, and that in our own 
country, if the increase in population be con- 
sidered and the increase in students in other 
departments, there are not one-quarter as 
many young men preparing for the ministry 
as ten years ago. There has also been a fall- 
ing off in the quality of candidates for the 
ministry during this time, due, perhaps, to 
the fact that so many channels for usefulness 
outside the ministry are open, notably in con- 
nection with the Y. M. C. A., that so many 
believe the gospel can be preached indirectly 
quite as effectively as from the palpit, and 
that the churches demand young men to the 
exclusion of men of experience. This ten- 
dency away from the ministry, when there is 
such a demand as there now is for young men 
throughout the country who can live on small 
salaries, can be met by magnifying the min- 
istry as a profession, by refusing to give a 
higher place to social and other considerations 
than to a call from God to enter his service. 
Ministers should take it upon themselves as a 
part of their duty to find young men of promise 
and encourage them to enter the ministry. 


Another Pioneer Gone 

First Church, Evanston, and Congregation- 
alism generally has met with a great loss in 
the death of Mr. J. H. Kedsie of Evanston. 
Mr. Kedsie was born in Stamford, N. Y., in 
1815, studied law and came to Chicago in 1847. 
He published the first directory Chicago ever 
had. For several years he practiced law but 
gradually drifted into the real estate business, 
in which he amassed a fortune. He has been 
the backbone of the Evanston church and a 
tower of strength for all good works. For 
more than four years he has been in poor 
health. A widow, a son and a daughter sur- 
vive him. 


Typhoid Fever and the Health Department 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House charges 
the increase of typhoid to neglect on the part 
of the Health Department. The nineteenth 
ward in which Hull House is situated has 
been suffering from an epidemic of typhoid. 
Two visitors connected with the House have 
made an exhaustive study of conditions, 
and have found them frightful. They testify 
to the fact that though the health officers have 
been warned again and again there has been 





no improvement. This neglect is charged to 
political considerations. Over 2,000 dwellings 
were visited. In 454 of these dwellings, or 
twenty-three per cent. of the whole number, 
conditions were not only unsanitary but posi- 
tively dangerous tohealth. In 300 other dwell- 
ings sanitary laws were largely disregarded. 
The department is chagrined a} this revelation 
of its inefficiency and is asking Miss Addams 
to furnish it with the;facts upon which the Hull 
House report is based. Now that election is 
over something may be done to give us a clean 
city. At any rate taxes are high enough to 
pay all that it ought to cost to clean the streets. 
Simple enforcement of the laws would remedy 
every other difficulty. 


Monday Noon Lectures 


For two Mondays Prof. S. I. Cartiss has 
been giving the public some of the results of 
his researches in Bible Lands. Monday, April 
13, the subject was The Life of the People in 
These Lands, and April 20 Their Religion Be- 
fore the Time of Abraham They have cost 
an immense amount of labor and exposure, 
and to ministers and students are of great 
value. 


Chicago, April 18. FRANKLIN. 





Tennessee Association 


At Lexington, in the center of the blue grass re- 
gion of Kentucky, the home of that prince among 
American statesmen, Henry Clay, the association 
met, April 1-5. It comprises churches in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee. The sermon, 
preached by Rev. James Bond, on The Great Com- 
mission, strengthened and edified the audience. 

Rev. George W. Moore was moderator and Rev. 
F. W. Sims scribe. Reports from the churches 
showed progress, despite many difficulties, some of 
which have in a measure crippled the work. 

On the program arranged by the Lexington pastor, 
Rev. W. L. Johnson, many of the speakers were 
citizens of Lexington. The addresses were of a 
high order, showing careful preparation. Among 
subjects discussed were: How Ought Christianity 
to be Represented inthe Pew? Elements of Power 
in the Minister, The Midweek Prayer Meeting, 
The Influence of the Endeavor Movement upon 
Young People. These addresses were discussed 
at length by many of those present. Prof. Will 
liam Lodwick of Berea, in an agdress on The 
Power of Christian Education, brought helpful 
thought and timely suggestions. One of the most 
interesting and practical talks was on the question, 
How Can We Retain Our Boys and Girls in the 
Sunday School? The presence of Rev. Cornelius 








W. Marrow of Fisk University, who contributed 
helpful sermons and earnest talks, added much to 
the interest and spirit of the meeting. 

An interesting feature was the visit to the Chan- 
dler Normal School, one of the best of its kind im 
the South. The next meeting will be in Athens, 
Ala. F. W. 8. 





Hosts of young men are reckless because 
they believe that by-and by they can be what 
they will. Hosts of old men are hopeless be- 
cause it seems impossible that they can ever 
be anytbing but what they are, Both are 
wrong.— Phillips Brooks. 
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The. Conversation Corner 


“The Largest in the World” 


HAT is that picture? ‘“‘A man 
W and a tree, of course,” you 

answer. But isitatree? Do 
grapes grow on trees? Let us see what 
we can hear from the man’s letter—he 
ought to know. 


Dear Mr. Martin: In the Corner of some 
long time since, one of the correspondents 
told about some of the trees he saw while on 
a vacation trip in the country, and recently 
{March 14] you had a photograph of a large 
live oak from Alabama. While out fora drive 
afew days agol saw an oak tree that meas- 
ures over twenty feet in circumference, five 
feet from the ground. It tooisa “live oak” 
—it has been a live oak for a great many 
years! Perhaps your young correspondent who 
told about the variety of trees would like to 
know the names of some trees he can see if he 
will come out here. I have in my yard the fol- 
lowing: Tamarix plumosa, Ficus elastica, Cu- 
pressus sempervirens, Washingtonia filifera, 
Magnolia grandiflorum, Plcenix dactylifer, 
Jacaranda mimosafolia, and a Kanara—also a 
Loquat. I am afraid that your“ D. F.” will 
balk if I give any more! 
{I left out four or five 
titles, which I could not 
make out—nor do I be- 
lieve any mortal trees 
could ever grow with 
such names as_ those 
are.—D. F.] 

I send you a photo- 
graph of La Para 
Grande—meaning in 
U.S. talk The Big Grape 
Vine—which is growing 
in this vicinity. It was 
planted as a slip in 1842, 
and it is still growing 
and gives good promise 
of making a pretty good 
sized vine, if nothing be- 
falls it. It now covers 
more than a quarter of 
an scre of ground, and 
measures over eight feet 
in circumference four 
feet from the ground, 
and yields from six to 
eight tons of grapes an- 
nually. A specimen of 
the genus homo stands 
beside it to show the 
proportion fof the two. They d ffer in one 
respect—the vine is supposed to be the 
largest in the world, the man is not! But if 
you will come to California I will introduce 
him to you. 

Carpentaria, Cal. 


As for the man, he may bea Californian 
now, but I feel sure that as a boy he lived 
under the shadow of those grand old elms 
at the ancient homestead of Gen. Arte- 
mas Ward in Shrewsbury, near Worces- 
ter, which I first visited when I was a boy 
some fifty years ago, and a picture of 
which we had in the Corner four or five 
years ago. If I ever visit California I 
will surely go and see both our Cornerer 
and the big grapevine. He does not 
say what variety of grapes they are, un- 
less it is hidden under that Spanish name. 
By the way, do any of you know what 
advantage there is in calling trees by 
learned Latin names, when there are good 
English ones? Some time ago the city 
government had the trees on Boston Com- 
mon labelled in Latin, many boards bear- 
ing the inscription, Ulmus Americana. 
But for all that the Boston children do 
not always call an elm ulmus or an oak 
quercus! 

OUR PRIZE MENAGERIE 


Many echoes come back from that sy m- 


T. W. W. 


posium—the clearest and happiest from 
the girl in Missouri and the boy in New 
Hampshire who won the prizes! And 
they both chose the same book—“ School 
of the Woods.” Some of you have seen 
the discussion about the claim of Dr. 
Long in this book that the young animals 
get instruction from their parents how to 
do things, much the same as human chil- 
dren do, while John Burroughs lays 
greater stress on the common theory of 
instinct. So those of you who read the 
book will be interested in the arguments 
of writers on both sides, in the Atlantic, 
the Transcript, and the North American 
Review. You must observe and decide 
for yourselves. 

A New Hampshire minister sends “a 
zodlogical acrostic” in ingenious rhyme, 
combining all the animals reported in our 
published lists. 

I think we were all surprised to find 
that there are so many names of people 
derived from animals, and some of them 





such funny names for people to have too! 
Think of Mr. Monkey and Mr. Swine— 
what a lot of apes and pigs their chil- 
dren must be! Besides, I omitted many 
double names (Red heffer, White cow, 
etc.), also dependent names, as Barber 
(fish), Cliff (swallow), Field (sparrow), 
Nurse (shark), and many others. (Dr. 
Grenfell says in the far North the people 
use the skin of the ‘“‘nurse”’ to scrub 


floors!) German names of animals, sent 


by Dorothy G., of Hartford and the Mis- 
souri girl, as vogel, a bird ; ross, a horse ; 
hahn, a hen ; hirsch, adeer; etc., had to be 
ruled out, although the latter explained 
it well: 

We have so many people here who speak 
German, that German names are as common 
as English and the names do not seem foreign 
to me; but I gee they ought to be ruled out. 

After all, I found I had failed to in- 
clude four names from other children’s 
letters: burro, mullet, peal, pointer. The 
Old Folks who are always watching us, 
supplied other omissions also. 


Why did not some one get ariel, colin, dorr, 
emmet, pollard, solan ? 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


I must add a few names to the long lists, all 
genuine: bantam, dart, fluke, gander, goose, 


J. EB. OC, 


gudgeon, grub, skate, tick, turkey. It strack 
me as odd that the boy had only heard the 
name of Raff, the male (bird), and the girl 
only the female, Reeve. I should think in the 
West she would have seen Raffs in plenty, 
there are so many Schleswig-Holsteiners of 
that name. I have taken great pleasure in 
this exercise of the children. 


Barrington, R. I w. 


For the Old Folks 
THEIR LATEST QUESTIONS 


As one of your “ Old Fulks ” (71), I wish to 
ask where to find the poem having this stanza: 


The waves kneel on the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee ; 

A beautiful and tireless band— 

The priesthood of the sea. 


Binghamton, N. Y. H. A B. 





Who is the author of the following lines, 
and what is the title of the poem from which 
they are taken ? 

I cannot make it seem a day to dread, 
When from this dear earth I shall journey on 
To that still dearer country of the dead. 


I found them in one 
of Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
books. H. M. G. 

West Concord, N. H. 


With that clew, I 
wrote at once to Dr. 
Miller, the well-known 
Presbyterian editor in 
Philadelphia, and re- 
ceived a prompt reply. 
Our readers will thank 
me for retaining the 
last sentence, and the 
editors for publishing 
the previous para- 
graph, as a possible 
warning to intending 
contributors of 
“spring poetry.” 


My Dear Mr. Martin: 
I cannot now recall using 
those lines, although it is 
probable that I havedone 
so in some of my books. 
I pick up things of thig 
kind from many sources—books, newspapers, 
magazines, etc.—and often keep no note of 
authorship. I fear I shall not be able to help 
your correspondent in the matter of authorship. 

One question I can answer, however. They 
are not my own. I have been guilty of a 
great many sins in my lifetime, but never 
since I was a boy in the academy and knew 
no better, have I been guilty of the sin of 
writing poetry. 

I want to say to you that I greatly enjoy the 
Corner department in The Congregationalist, 
and look at it carefully every week. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Martin: “A good many years 
ago when I was young,” I used to hear an old 
camp-meeting hymn sung to the tune of “ Lily 
Dale”; the refrain began, ‘‘O heaven, sweet 
heaven!” I have been inquiring about it for 
years, but in vain. Can any one give me the 
words of it in your department? I think 
others beside myself would like to quaver it 
sometimes. The inclosed envelope is for the 
old hymn, “ How tedious and tasteless the 
hours ’—my grandmother used to sing it back 
in the 50’s. 

Lake Helen, Fla. 


Do you remember the old song Grand- 
father S. used to sing [in Vermont] ? 
Creep home and take your place there, 
{line missing) 
God grant you find one face there 
You loved when all was young. 


Me. MaFeD) 


J. BR. M. 





MRS. N. 
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VI. The Conspiracy against the Testimony 
By Pror. Epwarp I. BosworTH 


The full significance of the paragraph 
selected for this lesson appears only when 
its close connection with the preceding 
verse [Acts 28: 11] is carefully noted. 
The first words of verse 12, ‘‘and when it 
was day,”’ show that in Luke’s mind the 
night vision of verse 11 is to be consid- 
ered in connection with the conspiracy 
described in the lesson. In verse 11, 
Jesus, the author and instigator of the 
testimony, appears, encouraging his wit- 
ness, and in the verses that follow the 
fierce effort to stop the testimony is de- 
scribed as a startling contrast. 

1. The conspiracy against the testimony. 
The session of the sanhedrin on the pre- 
ceding day had revealed the fact that it 
was useless to expect that body to con- 
demn Paul to death. He had shrewdly 
appealed to the fact that he came of an 
old Pharisaic family, and that as a Naza- 
rene he was in reality standing for one of 
the fundamental positions of Pharisaism, 
namely, the resurrection of the dead 
{v. 6]. This statement had served tempo- 
rarily to rally at least a portion of the 
Pharisees in the sanhedrin about him, 
and although others were eager at once 
to take summary measures against him 
these friends defended him. A scene of 
riotous confusion followed, in which Paul 
was brutally attacked as he had been by 
the mob of the previous day and was 
again rescued by soldiers who hurried 
down from the barracks [vs. 9,10]. When 
these bitter enemies of Paul saw that 
there would be at least no speedy convic- 
tion of him by the sanhedrin they re- 
sorted to another measure, namely, assas- 
sination. Forty desperate men vowed 
that they would neither eat nor drink 
until they had killed him. Their extreme 
desperation is further evident from the 
fact that their plan to assassinate him 
involved an attack upon Roman soldiers. 
They proposed to have him brought 
again before the sanhedrin, and assuming 
that he would be in charge of only a small 
bodyguard of soldiers, these forty des- 
peradoes proposed to overpower the sol- 
diers on their way to the sanhedrin and 
to make short work of Paul with their 
daggers. The brutal and degraded char- 
acter of the sanhedrin leaders in these 
degenerate days is shamefully evident 
from the fact that these desperate men 
did not hesitate to divulge their plan to 
these leaders and even to count boldly 
upon their co-operation. 

2. The defeat of the conspiracy was ac- 
complished in a very simple, but to us a 
very interesting manner. Allusions to 
Paul’s family are almost wholly wanting, 
both in Acts and in Paul’s letters, but 
here we have a tantalizing glimpse of one 
of them. Paul evidently had a sister and 
she had a son who was at this time in 
Jerusalem. Many questions arise: Was 
Paul’s brother-in-law a member of the 
sanhedrin and so conversant. with this 
plot? Or was this sistera widow? Did 
she perhaps not live in Jerusalem at all, 
but rather in Tarsus, and had this young 
man been sent to Jerusalem to be trained 
by the rabbis in the hope that he would 





*Comments on the International Sunday School 
Lesson for May 10. Text, Acts 23: 12-22. 


make good his Uncle Saul’s grievous fail- 
ure to maintain. the Pharisaic fame of 
this aristocratic family? Was this young 
man, then, a student who had the privilege 
of attending the sessions of the sanhedrin 
as law students of today attend sessions of 
the court? Had he in this way become 
cognizant of the conspiracy? The term 
“young map,” by which he is described 
in verse 17, ordinarily indicates a man be- 
tween twenty-four and forty years of age. 
In any case this young man was friendly 
to his uncle and hurried away to the bar- 
racks to inform him at once of the plot. 
He was sent to the chiliarch and meas- 
ures were immediately taken to get Paul 
out of the city, and in a very few hours 
he was riding by night, safely guarded, 
towards Cesarea. The forty men were 
doubtless able in some way to receive ab- 
solution from their vow at the hands of 
the unscrupulous priests. 

The amiability of all the military men 
who appear in Acts lends some color to 
the suspicion that Luke wishes to make 
evident, perhaps at a time when the 
Roman authorities were beginning to per- 
secute Christians, that the traditional at- 
titude of the Roman authorities was not 
one of hostility tothe Nazarenes. In this 
instance, however, Claudius Lysias had 
come so near to maltreating a Roman 
citizen, and was still running such risk of 
having violence done to a Roman citizen 
in his custody, that there was every reason 
for his eagerness to be safely and courte- 
ously rid of his prisoner. 

8. Jesus encouraging his witness. As 
was said before, this desperate and venom- 
ous disposition of the Jewish leaders to 
the testimony stands out in dramatic con- 
trast with Jesus’ determination to have 
the testimony continue. Paul was hated 
because he had taken the testimony be- 
yond the bounds of the Jewish world, and 
this bold conspiracy was intended to pre- 
vent the further bearing of the testimony 
to the Gentiles; but Jesus was deter- 
mined that the testimony should be 
borne out into the great world. He 
meant it to go even to the very center of 
the world. So while the Jews were lying 
awake planning their conspiracy, Jesus 
came to Paul with the message, ‘‘ Be of 
good cheer. As thou hast testified con- 
cerning me at Jerusalem so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome.” Jesus was 
against special privileges. He meant to 
make special privileges common pre- 
rogative. His Father planned to give 
good gifts to all his children. He loved 
the world. 

Jesus’ personal interest in the success 
of the testimony comes clearly out here. 
He was the invisible superintendent of 
the movement. This great enterprise in 
which so many are still engaged and 
which has no visible head, is being care- 
fully and authoritatively directed by 
Jesus himself. Every real forward move. 
ment originates in his thought and is 
communicated by him to those who hold 
themselves at his disposal. 

His personal consideration for his wit- 
ness is also evident. He does not simply 
use men as tools in which he has no per- 
sonal interest. He knew that Paul 
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needed comfort. The closer union of 
Jewish and Gentile elements in the 
church which Paul had hoped to secure 
by the gift that he had brought with him 
seemed unlikely to result. He had suf- 
fered the humiliation of experiencing 
mob violence. He was physically weak, 
and perhaps mentally depressed by the 
terrible experiences of the past two days. 
All this Jesus knew, and the simple mes- 
sage, ‘Be of good cheer,” was one that 
expressed his tender compassion. 





For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, May 3-9 What Does the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son Teach Us? Luke 19: 1-10. 

The eternal lovingness' of the Father, the 
persistence even in a wayward son of noble 
instincts and impulses, the salvability of the 
world’s moral wreckage, the pitiful self-right- 
eousness of the people who look down conde- 
scendingly upon those who are out-and-out 
sinful—all these great lessons for our en- 
couragement, our rebuke and our warning 
are to be found in this matchless story. It 
will be told and retold as long as men fall 
away from God and yearn to be restored 
again to the house of their Father. 


There was something in the father which 
drew the wandering son back. In his way- 
wardness and seeming indifference to his 
father’s love there was always a respect and 
underlying affection which was sure to ap- 
pear at some time and which did appear 
when the prodigal began to think. He got 
what he left home to get—freedom and self- 
indulgence. Yet he was not satisfied. He 
was in chains far heavier than any he had 
worn in his father’s house, and gratification 
had left him discontented. The pulling of 
his heart strings was not wholly the result 
of the body’s discomfort. It was the call of 
the soul to higher things. 


There is only one thing which can lift the 
human heart from its deepest degradation, 
which can overcome the strongest animal in- 
stincts, one thing which makes us forget self 
and redeems us from bondage to sin—and that 
is love. 

Love long forgotten, long abused, rises anew 
in our hearts and attests the divine spark that 
is in us. Love restores self-respect and self- 
confidence. The remembrance of it is suffi- 
cient to make us indifferent to the call of our 
lower nature, which had been so strong before 
we knew love. We speak of the call of the 
woods to the man who has once dwelt there. 
It pulls him back from city streets. So love 
called the prodigal back—love for the natural, 
the beautifulandtheright. It was not thelux- 
ury of his father’s mansion which the prodigal 
craved. It was to give expression to the love 
which had always existed but had been so 
overlaid with selfishness that it ould not rise. 
He remembered his father’s goodness, and at 
the last it is only goodness which we love, and 
he said, “I will bringemyself once mere in 
contact with that goodness and I know I shall 
be received.” 


The greatest blessing which can come to us 
is to love. It is only then that we have the 
impulse to cultivate our best natures and to 
become attractive. It is not so much the fact 
that we do wrong that estranges us from God, 
as the fact that we feel wrong. When we in- 
tended to do right and almost in spite of our- 
selves did wrong, the agony of spirit which is 
ours shows that we still love our Father, and 
it is a signal for us to rise and goto him. The 
great point of this story is that the prodigal 
went back to his home which he had so lightly 
left. It was hard for him to do so, but he did 
it. He had pride, just like ours, but he re- 
nounced it. His will, like ours, was weakened 
by over-indulgence and the horror of indeci- 
sion was upon him, but he arose and went. 
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The Awakening of a Soul 


“I think only those who have escaped 
that death-in-life existence, from which 
Laura Bridgman was rescued, can realize 
how isolated, how shrouded in darkness, 
how cramped by its own impotence, is a 
soul without thought or faith or hope.” So 
wrote Helen Keller to her friend Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. The story of her 
emergence from darkness into light she 
has herself told.* It is illustrated by a 
generous collection of letters which she 
has written and received, and supple- 
mented by an account of her education 
and by reports and letters of her teacher, 
edited by John Albert Macy. 

Some realistic revelations that young 
girls have made of themselves have awak- 
ened a wide and rather morbid interes’ in 
recent years, such as the Jour- 
nal of Marie Bashkirtseff and 
The Story of Mary McLane. 
Here is an autobiography in 
marked contrast to all this class 
of literature so-called. It 
is beautifully transparent, 
wholly free from morbid self- 
consciousness, the record of the 
awakening out of darkness of a 
lovable and loving soul into the 
light of knowledge, affection, 
truth, reverence and joy of liv- 
ing. If Helen Keller had had 
no such misfortune as to lose 
in infancy her sight and hearing 
and speech, she had within her- 
self that which would have de- 
veloped into a winsome woman- 
hood. But now her story has 
in it elements of the universal 
life. Her awakening of what 
was best in others is no less 
wonderful than her own awak- 
ening. She has discovered al- 
ready secrets hidden from many 
who possess all their bodily fac- 
ulties. She hears and sees by a 
spiritual sense independent of 
the physical senses. She says, 
“*My whole body is alive to the 
conditions about me.” The 
sense of smell alone has e vi- 
dently become preternaturally acute and 
conveys impressions which come to others 
through sight and hearing, while her fin- 
gers have become more than eyes and 
ears. 

The life of Miss Sullivan, the teacher, 
is interwoven into the life of the pupil 
and its intelligent and unselfish devotion 
is as worthy to be told as the experience 
of the soul which her patient ministry 
awakened and guided. 

We find it difficult to resist the tempta. 
tion to make quotations from this charm- 
ing book, to point out its pathos and 
cheer and to speak of its lessons of love 
and hope and courage. It has messages 
for every one and especially for every dis- 
couraged soul. 








The next ten issues of the Journal of Edu- 
cation are to be devoted to the National Ed- 
ucation Association. Among other interest- 
ing features announced are descriptions of 
everything in and near Boston, Plymouth, 

*The Story of My Life, by Helen Keller. pp. 441. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net. 
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Salem, etc., which the teachers who are com- 
ing to the National Education Association’s 
annual meeting ought to see. This seems to 
us like a large contract, but probably Dr. 
Winship will meet it without difficulty. 





Discoveries of the Ancient Nations * 


The prehistoric world has within the 
last generation been brought within his- 
torie lines almost as completely as Europe 
during the Middle Ages. Great libraries 
have been unearthed in ancient Assyria 
and Babylonia and Egypt and the regions 
between them. Treasures that had been 
hidden for millenniums have been brought 
to light and original manuscripts have 
been disc »vered thousands of years older 
than the time when the Hebrew Scrip. 
tures first began to be written. This vol- 





HELEN KELLER 


ume is the first complete account of the 
excavations at Nippur, while four emj- 
nent German scholars have contributed 
articles on explorations in other lands: 
Professor Hommel of Munich writing the 
section on Arabia, Dr. Benzinger that on 
Palestine, Professor Steindoiff of Leipzig 
that on Egypt and Professor Jensen of 
Marburg that on the Hittites. 

A brief summary of early explorations 
prefaces Professor Hilprecht’s story of 
the work done in the last century in As- 
syriaand Babylon. Then follow accounts 
of the work of Rawlinson, Layard and 
other famous explorers. The larger part 
of this section is devoted to American ex- 
cavations at Nuffar under the auspices 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Hilprecht gives a complete account of 
the four campaigns, the last of which 
ended in 1900, and criticises rather se- 
verely the work of his colaborers in the 
earlier expeditions, especially that of Dr. 

* Explorations in Bible Lands during the 19th Cen- 


tury. Edited by Herman V. Hilprecht. pp. 809. A. J. 
Holman & Co., Philadelphia 


Peters and Mr. Haynes. The accounts 
thus far given make plain the fact that 
this great enterprise of rediscovering the 
past is yet inits infancy. The story isa 
fascinating one to archeologists, histo- 
rians and philologists, and especially to 
students of the Bible. 

To take a single subject, the account of 
the last campaign by Professor Hilprecht 
contains a description of the Babylonian 
temple and its storied tower or ziggurat. 
It seems to represent the ‘‘tower of Ba- 
bel” referred to in Gen. 11. The inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ whose top may be in the heavens,” 
was commonly used. The power of Bel 
extended to ‘“‘the waters which were 
above the firmament” and also to the 
terrestrial ocean, ‘‘the waters which 
were below the firmament.’’ The ziggu- 
rat represented the mythological moun- 
tain of the world, whose sum- 
mit reaches into the heavens, 
and whose foundation is in the 
sea under the earth. 

The book is enriched by nearly 
200 illustrations and four maps. 
It is dedicated to Dr. Henry 
Clay Trumbull as a token of 
Dr. Hilprecht’s loving affection. 
The preface contains a tender 
tribute to the author’s wife, 
whose aid was evidently great 
in preparing the volume and 
who died a year ago. 


RELIGION 


The Church and the Ministry in 
the Early Conturion, by Thos. M. 
Lindsay. D. D. 399. A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 00. 


The object of these eight lectures 
is described in the preface as “to 
portray the organized life of the 
Christian society as that was !ivad 
in the thousands of little commu- 
nities formed by the proclamation 
of the gospel ef our Lord daring 
the first three centuries.” Dr. 
Lindsay, who is the principal of 
Glasgow College of the United 
Free Church, has traced the his- 
tory of the early church, beginning 
in local self-governing bodies in 
private houses, through the stages 
in which its primitive, unpaid min- 
istry was changed into a priest- 
hood, and its democratic organiza- 
tion into an imperialist one of federated 
churches copied from that of the Roman 
state. He gives the results of a thorough, 
candid study of the New Testament and early 
Christian literature. His work illuminates 
the Acts and the Epistles, and to those who 
are in a degree familiar with them his lec- 
tures will have the fascination of a story. 
He reproduces, with a skill born of long 
brooding over his subject, pictures of prim- 
itive Christian communities, their relations 
with one another, methods of government, 
forms of worship, and attitude toward the 
society in which they lived. 
An Tatposnotion to Protestant Dogmatics, 
by Dr. P. Lobstein. pp. 275. Published ” the 
translator, Arthur Maxom cm. Ph. D., 7855 
Winnecona Ave., Chicago. $2.00. 
Another proof of ‘the positive constructive ac- 
tivity of contemporary theology. The Strass- 
burg professor endeavors to show that Luther 
and his colaborers did not sketch a dogmatic 
program but traced a way along which the- 
ology might proceed without becoming a mere 
caricature of Catholicism. The Christocentric 
classification of all doctrines is the logical re- 
sult of the Protestant principle. Metaphysics 
gradually yields to experience, traditional 
authority to ethical. The evolution of Chris- 
tianity is like the evolution of the Christian 
soul, a procedure at once historical and psy- 
chological. 
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tual Evolution, by R. ek Douglass. 
i Lee & Shepard.’ § 1.20 . > 


The writer considers the Gecaiien story as 
symbolic and based on ancient esoteric teach- 
ing and philosophy. It is designed to show 
the unfolding process of spiritual conscious- 
ness in the individual, or regeneration. It is 
a mystical interpretation of this doctrine, 
weakened by loose style, unmeaning capitali- 
zation and extravagant speculation. 


5% Presbyterians, by Charles L. Thompson, 
D.D. pp.312. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 


A brief popular history of the origins, divi- 
sions, missions, strenuous heresy trials and 
theological development of the denomination, 
sketched by one who is in fall command of 
the whole range of his subject. 

The Ba , by Henry C. Vedder, D.D. pp. 

246, er & Taylor Co. $1.00 net. 
The peculiarity of this little work is that 
while the auther states the historical ante- 
cedents, ecclesiastical beginnings and growth, 
he also contributes with a few strokes some 
important ideas on the interior religious life 
of the body. 

Religion for All Mankind, by Rev. Charles 

Voysey. pp. 223. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The author seems to mistake a profound mys- 
tification for light. As minister of the Theistic 
church in London he discards the Christian 
revelation, takes his texts only from the Old 
Testament and proceeds against agnosticism 
and pessimism. Unconsciously he weaves the 
naked woof of Christian teaching into his 
own fabric. The book is not intellectually 


honest. 
VERSE 


Cape Cod Ballads and other Verse, by 

Se at. pp.197. Albert Brandt, Trenton, 1  ! 
Mr, Lincoln’s humor usually deals with rural 
life. He has the gift of insight into char- 
acter and the power of picturing it in clever 
verse. The poems are wholesome in their in- 
fluence as well as breezy in style. There is 
plenty of good fun, and a soberer note is 
struck here ot there with genuine power. 

Rig | Gentes sorbur phgrime. D> Aa — Mackaye. 
Chaucer is the vunitelt hoe of this delightful 
comedy. The men and women whon he drew 
live again in the imagination of the poet with 
abundant invention and fresh distribution of 
parts; and the dramatic is so different from 
the narrative form that we feel the greater 
poet’s work as a pleasant background and 
not a belittling standard of comparison. The 
poet’s delight in human life and his contest of 
wits with the coarse but jolly Wife of Bath, 
afford humorous situations and plays of comic 
character. 

F eo Foe. Ring, chosen and classified by Kate 


iggin and Nora Archibald Smith. ° 
279. poe McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.25 net. nl 


To say that this is a worthy supplement to 
Golden Nambers, compiled by the same edi- 
tors, is high praise. Golden Numbers is an 
anthology of verse for youth while this vol- 
ume is a collection for younger readers. The 
age division is a wise one. The Posy Ring 
succeeds better than any other collection we 
know in giving not so much verses that chil- 
dren ought to like as poems that, by reason of 
subject and musical quality, they are sure to 
understand and enjoy. The classification is 
particularly happy. Hereare someof the sec- 
tion titles: The Child’s World, Hiawatha’s 


~ Chickens, Playtime, Bedtime, For Sunday’s 


Child. The labor and good taste of the edi- 
tors have been supplemented by the efforts of 
the publisher to give the volume a beautiful 
form corresponding to Golden Numbers, and 
we can think of no more pleasing gift for a 
child’s library than these two companion 
books. 

The Gates of Silence, with Interludes of 


Song, by Robert Loveman. pp. 65. Knicker- 
bocker Press, New York. 


Mr. Loveman has a delightful lyrical gift. 
There is nothing ambitious in form or length 
in this little collection of his work, though 
the subjects are of the greatest. His work- 
manship is of high quality. On the other 
hand, he has the bad taste to patronize Jeho- 
vah and, having proclaimed that all the proph- 
ets were deceivers or deceived, proceeds to 
enunciate his own philosophy. 


thology. ag A by ee Willis Cooke, ‘pp. Sat, 
H , Mifflin & Co. $2.00 net. 

By Transcendentalism Mr. Cooke means the 
movement which broke away from the earlier 
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Americay Unitarianism to insist upon the 
sufficiency of the individual relation to and 
revelation from the Divine. The verses repre- 
sent the poetical accomplishment of the early 
days of the school rather than the best attain- 
ment of the authors. They include some of 
the noblest American verse, together with 
much that is of interest only to students, 
ranging from the sonorous vacuities of Bron- 
son Alcott, which quite justify the dictionary 
definition of transcendentalism, ‘‘ Ambitions 
and imaginative vagueness in thought, im- 
agery or diction,” to Emerson at his best. 
And so wide a net is swung that practically 
all the verse writers who were in any degree 
of sympathy with Unitarianism are included. 
A Selection of the Shorter Poems of 


rth, ed Edw. Fulton, Ph. D. Poa ones. 
wo: w. Fulton, . 
Monilien Oo Go. 3s 5 cents. - 


Mrs. Brownin i * ioe Poems, edited b; Lmetaiep E. 
Hersey. pp. 1 milflan Co. 26 cents. 


Familiar ssquniaanuan with the Shorter Poems 
of Robert Browning in this edition leads one 
to welcome these companion volumes. They 
are all avowedly edited for use in secondary 
schools, with critical and biographical intro- 
ductions, but are so handy and so cheap that 
they appeal to a wide circle of readers. 


SHORT STORIES 

Horses Nine, by Semel Ford. pp. 270. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
These stories come romel the penof a man who 
understands horses thoroughly and are told 
with spirit and sympathy, yet without senti- 
mentality. Each chapter is the story of a dif- 
ferent horse and the nine types are quite 
distinct and individual. The stories, with 
perhaps one exception, end with good fortune 
for the horse and the prospect for a happy old 
age. The English used is exceptionally choice 
and the wholesome, virile atmosphere of the 
book suits the subject. It is sure to be popu- 
lar with horse lovers and will be appreciated 
by all men who like a good story. 

Putnam Place by. Grose. jathrop Collin. pp. 

261. Harper & $1. 
A quiet, clushaded 8 oF ong a a peaceful New 
England village furnishes the setting for these 
truthful pictures. The small details of the daily 
life of refined, if narrow gentlefolk, the stir 
due to the occasional irruption of youth with 
its proneness to love, and the startling com- 
motion caused by a baby are described with 
understanding and gentle humor. The book 
deserves a place beside Pratt Portraits as a 
os England classic. 

ix Trees, by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. pp. 

B06. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
Six trees really represent six people of the 
New England type which the author is so 
fond of studying. It is perhaps a whimsical 
thougbt on which the stories are based that 
certain individual trees are closely associated 
with the lives of her characters, but the con- 
ception is a poetical one and there are pretty 
bits of description which relieve the inevi- 
table realism. The tales are as interesting as 
they are original. 


The Grey Wig, by I. Zangwill. pp.563. Mac- 
millan Co. 3188 note s 


These stories all contain the elements of trag- 
edy, which however, is lightened by frequent 
touches of humor. Some have been published 
before, two or three being out of print. The 
initial story, The Grey Wig, which deals with 
elementary ¢«xperiences of human nature, is 
one of the most powerful, while The Woman 
Beater is in a distinctively lighter vein and 
leads up to an unexpectedly ridiculous climax. 
There are eight tales in all and with one ex- 
ception, the Big Bow Mystery, they are studies 
of women, each one radically different. 

Tioba and Other Peles, ee dead Colton. pp. 

231. Henry Holt &Co. §1. 
Mr. Colton has a rich ai of humor and a 
genuine gift of description. One or two of 
the sketches are particularly good, and al- 
though at least one leaves a rather bad taste 
in the mouth, the general average is high. 
The book is of the sort that makes one wish it 
were larger. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The American Republic ond ee Govern. 
ment, by James Albert Wood 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York vg * ghXSo* 5 
Professor Woodburn owes much to Mr. Bryce 
and this book is intended to fill the niche be- 
tween the ordinary text-books on civics and 
the more elaborate works of which Mr, 
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Bryce’s American Commonwealth is the 
supreme example. It is up-to-date and gives 
the gist of executive, judicial and congres- 
sional action growing out of problems raised 
by the war with Spain. The work will ap- 
peal to students in high schools and acad- 
emies as a compilation and restatement of 
facts and principles drawn from original 
sources ; but as an interpretation it does not 
claim originality. 
A Woman’s Hardy Garden, by Helena Ruth- 
pM tly. PD. z18. Macmillan Co. $1.76 net. 
A beautifully illustrated book giving praeti- 
cal directions as to the culture of shrubs, 
hardy perennials, biennials and a few annuals. 
Having had unlimited opportunities herself, 
the author is full of sympathy for those whose 
gardening must be restricted to a soap bex ora 
few feet of ground and she gives freely of the 
knowledge which she has gained “through 
trials and tribulations.” 

Our Neigh tom, en Maclaren. pp. 341. 
In this collection of twenty-three short 
sketches we have another piece of true real- 
ism. The subjects are united only by the 
practical turn given to each without direct 
moralizing. When Dr. Watson becomes rem- 
iniscent and talks of platform experiences in 
America, Nile views or Continental manners, 
we are expectant of odd and rich nuggets, and 
we are not disappointed. The drawing of 
the modest scholar, the.expert in heresy, the 
raconteur, the vagabond, the faithful servant 
has never been surpassed by the writer. An 
entertaining book for public readings. 





Christian Endeavor in Vermont 


In the Vermont broadside published in your 
issue for April 11 the state statistical secretary 
says that ‘‘ the strength of Christian Endeavor 
is now mainly in the smaller towns.” In the 
light of that statement, I beg leave to call at- 
tention to these facts: 

Of the twenty largest churches in the state, 
seventeen have societies of Christian En- 
deavor—one has a modified form of Christian 
Endeavor and two have other forms of or- 
ganization. In the 1902 report the seventeen 
straight Endeavor Societies had 1,073 mem- 
bers, an average of 63+. In the 1903 report 
they have 1,063 members, an average of 62+, 
a total loss of ten members for the year. The 
other three societies, supposed to correct the 
weaknesses of Christian Endeavor and solve 
the problem of young people’s work, reported 
in 1902 173 members, an average of 57+. In 
the 1903 report they are credited with 87 mem- 
bers, an average of 29—a total loss of 86 mem- 
bers for the year. 

Christian Endeavor lost a fraction of one 
per cent.; the other societies lost fifty per 
cent. In view of these figures there is no ne- 
cessity for Vermont Endeavorers to get pessi- 
mistic. 

Thirty-four states report 651 new societies 
since the first of the year. Fifteen societies 
representing various sections of our country 
have gained in membership from 10 per cent. 
to 150 per cent. These are but samples of re- 
ports received by the United Society during 
the past two months. 

The staying power of the movement Is shown 
by the fact that of the first societies organized 
in each state and territory, 51 in all, at dates 
ranging from 1881 to 1894, 42 are alive and 
flourishing today ; eight were changed to sec- 
tarian societies and one to an independent 
form of organization. This last was a Con- 
gregational society, and it is of interest to 
note that last year it reported 70 members, 
and this year 35. The strong societies are not 
those that have dropped the pledge and weak- 
ened the element of obligation, but rather 
those that have given the young people some- 
thing to do that was worth while, and then 
appealed to their loyalty and heroism. Over 
ninety-five per cent. of the Congregational 
churches reporting young people’s societies 
have Christian Endeavor. 

WILLIAM SHAW. 
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Closet and Altar 


HEART OBEDIENCE 


If ye love me ye will keep my command- 
ments. 





It is the life of love, to have something 
to do for its object, to have command- 
ments to keep. These commandments 
will keep us bound to one another.— 
George Bowen. 





I will bravely do and bravely bear 
Whatever God may send, 

Well knowing He will ease my care 
And his true child defend. 

I will bravely do and bravely bear, 
Yea, strive to do my best, 

Whether the way be dark or fair, 
And leave to him the rest. 

—Cora C. Bass. 





Obedience is the term of God’s pres- 
ence. ‘He is with us while we are with 
Him.” If then the saints break company, 
no marvel though Christ withdraw His 
society. This is the tenure of Christ’s 
manifestation, provided we love Him. 
But if not, He is gone.—Thomas Hooker. 





Many have said, and for the time being 
have said honestly, ‘“‘I do not know”; or 
even, ‘‘I cannot believe.” But who ever 
said honestly, ‘‘I cannot obey? ’’—Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 





Why do they sing ‘Hallelujah’ in 
glory? Why do they wear the ‘‘ garment 
of praise’’ in the city of God? Here is 
the reason, given us by the apostle-seer, 
* Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth.” That is the faith that calls 
forth the jubilant ‘‘Hallelujah.” ‘The 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” Cannot 
we let that faith shape the strains of our 
pilgrimage through time ?—J. H. Jowett. 


Be obedient. Do the will of God, how- 
ever bitter it may be, sure that there is 
sweetness at its heart, and never resting 
till you have found its sweetness.—Phil- 
lips Brooks. 








Jesus, Redeemer—only Redeemer ! 
I, a poor dreamer, lay hold upon Thee, 
Thy will pursuing, though no end viewing, 
But simply doing as Thou biddest me. 


Though Thee I see not—either light be not, 
Or Thou wilt free not the scales from my 
eyes, 
I ne’er gainsay Thee, but only obey Thee; 
Obedience is better than sacrifice. 
—From John Halifax, Gentleman. 


The answer of Jesus Christ to all tem- 
porizing and arrangement-making persons 
is a claim of unreserved and absolute sur- 
render.— Joseph Parker. 


Grant unto us, Almighty God, the 
knowledge of Thy way, and 
spirit of obedience thereunto, that, be- 
ing conformed in thought and words 
unto Thy way, Thy peace may rule 
in our hearts. Help us to cast out all 
those things which are contrary to 
Thy peace, or that are not according 
to Thy will, that so ours may be the 
quiet life of trust, and faith and obedi- 
ence, living lowly, longing for Thy 
teath, and walking in the light there- 
of, that Thy blessing may be upon 
us, and the light of Thy countenance 
our perpetual delight. Hear us of 
Thy mercy, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 26, Sunday. The Glory of Service. 

Mark 9: 34-37. 

Christ does not destroy ambition, he turns 
it inte right channels. I like to think that he 
had cared for little children and learned to 
love them ina home. He knew the drudgery 
of it; and its reward. These references to his 
regard for children stand nearly alone in 
ancient literature. He saw our Father’s love 
in every one of them. If he who receives a 
child receives God, what a crown for father- 
hood and motherhood, and for every service 
to the little ones! 


April 27. Danger of Causing Offense.—Mark 

9: 38-49, 

Our own stumbles are bad enough, but to 
have been the cause of others’ stumbling will 
be the unbearable thing. It is not so now. 
Men are callous to the sins and sufferings of 
those whom they mislead or offend; but it 
will be so hereafter. 


April 28. Rebuking Sons of Thunder.—Luke 

9: 51-56. 

These sons of thunder were but spiritual 
babes. It is impossible to imagine that Jesus 
could have given his consent. Yet it was an 
Old Testament precedent which they proposed 
to follow. The Old Testament is not a book 
of precedents for the disciples of Christ— 
we must carry his spirit to its pages for dis- 
crimination. 


April 29. A Call to the Strenuous Life.— 

Luke 9: 57-62, 

Practical applications of the words, Seek ye 
first the kingdom. Zeal must be tested. Can 
we follow a homeless Christ, if need arise, to 
homelessness? Burying the dead, with its 
attendant mourning, was a long process, the 
work to which Christ called needed instant 
attention. Christ’s definite call takes preced- 
ence of all other duties. We do not know 
the circumstances of this case, the general 
principle we know. The straight furrow 
needs an undistracted eye, the offer of service 
must come from an undivided heart. Yet 
remember how much personal affection meant 
to Jesus. We may trust our affections also to 
his care with perfect confidence, 


April 30. Who Is My Neighbor ?—Luke 10: 

25-37. 

Christ opened to this man the undiscovered 
eountry of broad human brotherhood. He 
was sure of himself on the side of love to God. 
Jesus lets that pass and begins his teaching 
at the point where he was able to receive. 
He sends him to the school of service—the 
only school for doubt and pride. How he 
must have wondered to find himself praising 
a Samaritan! If we had nothing from Jesus 
but this parable, he would yet have been one 
of the world’s great teachers. 


May 1. Too Anzious Service.— Luke 10: 

38-42, 

The contrast is between distracted service 
and rest of heart. We must not gather that 
Mary was idle or neglectful. She recognized 
the opportunity of Christ’s presence and put 
off unnecessary things. The one thing need- 
ful determines the proportion of importance 
for all the rest. Jesus had expressly for- 
bidden the sort of fussy, anxious care which 
Martha was displaying. 


May 2. Importunate Prayer.—Luke 11: 1-13. 

Jesus argues from the success of impor- 
tunity with an earthly friend to the effective- 
ness of asking, seeking, knocking, in assur- 
ance of a Father’s love. But he does not say 
that we shall have the exact gifts we ask in 
the form in which we ask them. There is 
room for faith and room for our Father’s dis- 
criminating love. It is not mere cause and 
effect, but the interplay of personal love with 
which we deal in prayer. 


25 April 1903 


In and Around New York 


A Quarter of a Century in Association 

Manhattan Association observed its twenty- 
fifth anniversary at its eightieth meeting, 
with unusually large attendance. Theodore 
Storrs Lee and Alden Hyde Clark passed 
creditable examinations for license, making 
excellent impressions. The former is a son of 
Pres. S. H. Lee of the French-American Col- 
lege; and the latter, of Prof. J. B. Clark of 
Columbia University, a leading political econ- 
omist. Both will work in the foreign field. 
After luncheon anniversary addresses were 
made by Drs. Ward, Lyman and Inger- 
soll, the first being the only living charter 
member. Dr. Forbes, now Presbyterian, 
represented the first candidates examined 
by the association in April, 1887. Others 
examined at that time were Drs. Rankin, 
Griffis and Scudder. The association was 
organized in the old New York University 
Building on Washington Square and the first 
two meetings were held in Dr. Taylor’s house 
and Dr. Storrs’s church respectively. 


Memorial Tablets Unveiled 

At Central Church, Brooklyn, bronze tab- 
lets were unveiled on Easter Sunday in mem- 
ory of three deceased pastors, Drs. French, 
Scudder and Behrends. They bear the names, 
dates of birth and death of the ministers, and 
dates of their pastorates here. The tablet 
to Dr. French has also this inscription: A 
man whose gentleness was strength; his pas- 
toral labors were rich in ability, faithfulness 
and blessing. The one to Dr. Scudder reads: 
An ambassador of Jesus Christ in lands be- 
yond the sea, a lover of the works of God 
and a notable leader in the household of 
faith. Dr. Behrends is thus characterized: 
A preacher and a theologian of rare spirit- 
ual insight and intellectual distinction. Dr. 
Cadman referred to the only living ex-pastor, 
Dr. Parker, who had expected to be present 
at the unveiling ceremonies, but was unable 
tocome. At this service eighty-three persons 
were received to fellowship, making a total 
of 502 since Dr. Cadman became pastor. A 
new individual communion set was used. 


The Proposed Manhattan Terrace Churcir 

Anew Congregational churchinthesuburban 
Brooklyn district beyond Flatbush is in process 
of organization and an edifice will be erected as 
soon as possible on a site 50 x 100 feet. Com- 
mittees on site, building and finance; creed, 
doctrine and standing rules, and a council 
of recognition have been appointed. Mr. Chase 
of the Flatbush church has been active in for- 
warding the new organization, which will be 
known as Manhattan Terrace Church. A 
Sunday school has already been formed with 
Mr. A. S. Bartle as superintendent. Mr. 
Chase is working also for the erection of a 
church at Flatbush, where services are now 
held in the Sunday sehool building. A speciad 
Easter collection for the building fund brought. 
almost $1,000. 
A Large Censtituency 

To gain an appropriate idea of the number 
of people reached by the various branches of 
work maintained by Manhattan Church, Dr. 
Stimson had a count made of those attending 
the twenty-six meetings of a single week. 
The total was a little over 1,500. 


Broad and Practical 

An excellent plan has been adopted by six 
churches in South Brooklyn to call attention 
of the people in the distriet to their services. 
A neat pamphlet is sent every resident telling 
the locations of the Greenwood and Memo- 
rial Baptist, Park Congregational, Prospect. 
Heights Presbyterian, Sixth Avenue Metho- 
dist and Twelfth Street Reformed Churches. 
It contains half-tone pietures of the churches 
and their pastors, and a general invitation to 
attend all the gatherings of the churches. 
The plan originated with laymen, who sought 
to acquaint new comers with their church 
privileges. Oo. N. A. 
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On the Frontier Line of Congregationalism* 


A Survey of the Situation in Montana 


When Mr. Mcody heard the politicians plan the campaign for votes in a certain county in Illinois, he astonished them with a 
new thought: ‘“‘ Men, let us carry the county for Jesus Christ!” ‘Uhis great treasure state of Montana has been abundantly exploited 


for its wealth. Let now its magnificent opportunity for the gospel be seized. 


Montana as a Missionary Field 
BY SUPT. W. 8S. BELL, HELENA 
HISTORY 


Congregationalism was at least ten years late in 
coming into Montana—twenty years late in begin- 
ning aggressive work. Its first church was organ- 
ized at Billings in 1882, eighteen years after the 
Methodists began organization, ten years later than 
the Presbyterians. The same year a church was 
formed at Butte, and in 1883 organizations were 
perfected at Livingston and Helena. These four 
churches represented Congregationalism in Mon- 
tana for nearly a decade. In 1890 the C. H. M.S. 
and the C. 8.8. & P. S. united in appointing a state 
superintendent, Since then fourteen churches have 
been organized, two have come to self-support, and 
one has lapsed. All these are supplied with pas- 
tors, and making steady progress. We also have 
twenty-six mission schools. Had it not been for 
the burden of debt which the Home Missionary 
Society carried for ten years results would have 
‘been much larger. A number of promising enter- 
prises, for lack of funds, we were compelled to 


abandon. 
OPPORTUNITY 


The period of early settlement is passed, that of 
permanent development is upon us. The growth of 
population from 1890 to 1900 was sixty-six per 
cent. A new era of mining activity has begun. 
Plans formulated for irrigation will redeem hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of arid land of the 
finest quality; the large stock ranges are being 
broken up into small holdings; railroads are being 
extended ; new towns are springing up. The call 
for advance was never louder. The opportunities 
are limited only by the means at command. 


A SUPREME NEED 


One imperative demand is for a church in Butte, 
a point unfortunately lost to us a number of years 
ago, but where the need for a Congregational 
church was never greater. Butte, the unique— 
the center of an area of about 1,000 acres from 
which sufficient ore is taken daily to fill a train of 
freight cars two and one-half miles long, which has 
yielded, tn three years nearly one-fourth the world’s 
total supply of copper, to say nothing of the annual 
output of $15,000,000 worth of gold and silver. 
Butte the unique—with its 60,000 population, a 
swarming hive of industry, social life, and vice. 
Its business houses would do credit to a city many 
times its size, while not more than three squares 
from the business center are whole blocks given 
up to houses of prostitution. Its public library is 
the pride of its citizens, and it has strong churches ; 
but were all the houses of worship filled to the 
utmost not one-twentieth of the population could 
be accommodated. But they are not crowded. 
They are open only a few hours each week; thou- 
sands of men, to say nothing of women”and youth, 
never darken their doors; while the 225 saloons 
are never closed, and at times are packed to the 
sidewalk ; $11,250 being given as a low estimate 
of their daily receipts. The wealth of the city is 
not consecrated to the interests of the kingdom. 

Butte’s greatest need.is a well equipped and 
strongly supported institutional church, which will 
minister to the intellectual and social, as well as 
the religious life of the thousands continually sur- 
rounded by temptation in its most attractive and 
dangerous forms. 


OTHER PROMISING FIELDS 


Other openings, if less urgent, are equally impor- 
tant. In the far famed Flathead region, which is 
rapidly developing, we are doing absolutely noth- 
ing. An interior county, as large as a good sized 
state, and with wonderfully varied resources, about 
to be connected by rail with the outside world, has 
not a single Congregational church. The represen- 
tatives of the missionary societies are eager to 
press forward, but fands are lacking. “ Montana 

*In the preparation of this broadside we have 
received valuable assistance from Rev. W. S. Bell, 
State Superintendent of Home Missions and Sunday 
School Work. 


as a missionary field” may be summed up in the 
one word, opportunity. 


Congregationalism in Its Cities 
BY REV. CHESTER FERRIS, GREAT FALLS 


In the work of spiritualizing the splendid resources 
of Montana other denominations have had much 
larger share than ours. For 150 miles along the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in the southern part of 
the state, in cities like Livingston and Billings, 
Congregationalism predominates. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, hew comers are surprised to find us so incon- 
spicuous—are, indeed, often unable to find us at all. 

Our order stands for something distinctive. Its 
mission in Montana may be suggested by such a 
fact asthis: The church of Great Falls has recently 
received Methodists, Presbyterians, Disciples, Bap- 
tists, Lutherans, though most of these denomina- 
tions are represented there. It illustrates the broad 
spirit and unitive value ef our polity. Let us go on 
to the conquest of these cities! Of the fuur largest 
—Butte, Great Falls, Helena, A da—Congre- 
gationalism is represented in only two 

Yet this state is young. Butte, made famous by 
its wickedness and Mary McLane, was not on the 
school maps a few years ago. It has now over 60,- 
000 people. Its streets are thronged with young 
men of enterprise and adventure, often of college 
training. What need is here for Christian work! 
What opportunity for Congregationalism! We have 
no chureh there. Nor in Anaconda are we repie- 
sented, a smelter city of some 9,0CO people. 

In Helena, the capital city, an important work 
has been going on for many years. Its pastors 
have taken high rank in this position of wide influ- 
ence. Another important beginning has been made 
in Missoula, in the western part of the state, where 
Rev. J. A. Barnes is doing effective work. 

Delay in entering Great Falls gave other denomi- 
nations a great lead and for a time almost over- 
whelming predominance. During the last three 
years, however, our work has prospered greatly. 
Forty-four members were received in the year just 
closed. The congregation is of unusual intellec- 
tual, business and social standing in the city. The 
small building has hampered us, and also the late 
beginning, but the hold of Congregationalism in 
Great Falls increases constantly. In this center 
of an agricultural section larger than several states, 
possessing water power of value not excelled any- 
where, is much room for extension of our polity, 
should the required help be given. 

Other centers of influence, rapidly growing and of 
great strategic importance, we should enter without 
delay. Where can men of splendid leadership find 
more urgent fields than in the waiting centers of 
this young state? Where may money invested for 
Christ do larger work than in this commonwealth, 
with its treasures of nature and men to be redeemed? 








In the Eastern Section 
BY REV. JOSEPH POPE 


From the viewpoint of population Eastern Mon- 
tana comprises the famous Yellowstone valley and 
its fertile tributaries, These include the counties 
of Park, Sweet Grass, Carbon, Yellowstone, Custer 
and Dawson. The two last named are provincially 
called the “ cow counties.” Here are vast stretches 
of prairie land, little water, abundant grass, scant 
population and numerous cattle. In these coun- 
ties, Wibaux alone represents Congregationalism, 
But in the four other counties Congregationalism 
easily holds first rank in point of denominational 
strength. About ten years ago the opening of a 
large part of the Crow Indian Reservation afforded 
a@ magnificent opportunity for our work, The es- 
tablishment of churches at Billings, Red Lodge, 
Bigtimber and Livingston, enabled us to present the 
gospel to the people more efficiently and economi- 
cally than any other denomination. About forty 
miles apart, they stood 2s sentine's guarding stra- 
tegic points. The communities looked to us for help 
and in each instance have remained loyal to our 
work. 

Since then eastern Montana has had a period of 


extraordinary prosperity; villages have grown into 
towns and the sparsely settled regions have be 
come thickly populated. To meet the demand with 
decreasing appropriations from the C. H. M. 8. de- 
manded true missionary heroism and sacrifice, and 
these were not lacking. Cburches were organized 
at Columbus and Laurel. Through the efforts of 
the pastor of these churches Absarokee, Bridger 
and Union were planted. The pastor at Red 
Lodge did missionary work at Chance and the or- 
ganization of a small church followed. The latest 
addition to our ranks is the Mountain View Ohurch 
of McLeod; this has been effected through the 
labors of the pastor at Bigtimber. South of Living- 
ston are the little mining camps of Aldridge, Horr 
and Jardine, where missionary work has been con- 
ducted by Mr. George Barnes. 

The occupancy of these four strategic towns and 
the later planting of rural outposts was a piece of 
wise leadership. These valleys are among the 
most fertile in the state and in no section is water 
more abundant for irrigation. The farmers are 
prospering. Free county high schools are being 
established at the county seats; these bring the 
prosperous farmers and stockmen to the towns to 
educate their children, and many of them are erect 
ing permanent homes. Thus the small country 
churches are a source of material strength to the 
city churches ; the former make loya! Congregation- 
alists and the latter reach out hands of Christian 
fellowship. The field is now pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered and attention should be given to strengthening 
work already begun, rather than to the planting of 
new churches, 


An Unoccupied Mission Field 
BY REV. J. A. BABNES, MISSOULA 


The growing city of Missoula is not only the me- 
tropolis of western Montana and important as a 
railway, educational and agricultural center, but it 
is also a distributing point for extensive mining and 
lumber camps. Many of these are rudely equipped 
for temporary work, and no religious services or 
opportunities are provided. 

The miners and lumbermen live in a very rude 
way. They sleep in bunks without mattress, sheet 
or pillow, each furnishing his own blankets, which 
often go unwashed from year to year. Sitting on 
benches without backs, they eat at rough board 
tables, from tia or iron dishes and with iron knives 
and spoons. There is’ generally a dimly lighted 
smoking-room, with rude benches around the wall. 
As arule no reading matter is furnished, and when 
not at work there is little for the men to do but 
smoke and gamble. One or more saloons are usu- 
ally at hand, and to these the men gravitate. Fre- 
quently a young man who has been religiously 
trained, drifting into these camps, soon finds him- 
self out of harmony with his surroundings. Fre- 
quently a man moves his family into a rude cabin 
or shack near by, and for them there is no church, 
no Sunday school, no Lord’s Day. 

Here is an excellent opening for missionary work. 
The Missoula church bas usually maintained from 
two to six Sunday schools at these camps, and has 
furnished a few with occasional preaching services, 
but the requirements of a church in a growing city 
afford little time for such work, and the field is 
sadly neglected. 

For this work a man needs special qualifications. 
He should be not only godly, but tactful. He should 
be able to turn all kinds of treatment to good ac- 
count, 

He needs peculiar and ample equipment. If not 
a good singer he should be provided with a grapho- 
phone and a line of sacred songs; for here, as 
elsewhere, music hath charms. He should have a 
stereopticon and line of views, that he may appeal 
to the eye as well as the ear. It would be well 
if he could have a couple of tents, one to live in and 
a larger one for meetings. Often there is no suit- 
able place to gather the people, and the missionary 
must take his audience-room with him, especially 
in summer. A small printing press with which to 
issue notices, and a supply of reading matter, at- 
tractive and interesting, to distribute, would com- 
plete the outfit. A tactful man thus equipped can 
do most successf! missionary and evangelistic work 
in these camps. 
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A good organist was once asked what she 
understood to be the reason for the organ 
prelude in the church service. After hesita- 
tion, she replied that she supposed it was 
played because it was customary. This ex- 
planation of many religious institutions 
hardly goes to the root of the matter. 
Much restlessness over the subject of pub- 
lic worship arises from the fact that the rea- 
son for the use of the differeat parts of the 
service is little considered, and scanty thought 
is given to their relation one to the other. 

Our theological seminaries emphasize exact 
scholarship; they offer elaborate instruction 
on the art of sermonizing; but hardly enough 
attention is given to the important and diffi 
cult task of leading the minds and hearts of 
the people in a genuine approach to God. 
This, after all, is our great human need and 
the principal reason for coming together on 
the Lord’s Day. We need to go to church, 
not to hear a man, but to worship God, and 
in so doing to come face to face with spiritual 
reality. 

Ministers have given little thought—and 
churches still less—to worship as an end 
and the best means of securing it. And so 
it has come about that the distinguishing 
characteristic of many of our church pro- 
grams is promiscuity. Puritan barrenness 
has been succeeded by a luxuriant conglom- 
eration of performances. No musical novelty 
knocks in vain if it will draw outsiders with- 
out unduly offending the sensibilities of the 
elect. Selection is often directed by an at- 
tempt at unity. The keynote is the sermon. 
Music and Scripture are sought to fit it, some- 
what as the woman inquired for postage 
stamps of a shade to match her stationary. 
The sermon is evidently considered the im- 
portant event and all the rest as preliminary. 
It would hardly seem that the best that can 
be done is to key the worship of the congre- 
gation up or down to harmonize with the 
local prophet’s transient inspiration. 

Not only do we often fail to find a sound 
basis of selection, but the different perform- 
ances are thrown together without much 
thought as to their real character or relation- 
ship. They are arranged as one would make 
up a program for a concert. One curious in- 
stance of this lack of thoughtfulness is a 
sequence which prevails in many churches at 
the opening of worship. After the prelude, 
while many are still hurrying down the 
aisles and other listless worshipers are 
hardly aware that they have entered the 
house of God, the congregation rises and 
sings the Doxology. After we have thus 
gone through the form of praising God, the 
minister, as if in apology for undue precipi- 
tancy in approaching the Almighty, asks that 
he be present and that the people be aided in 
coming before him. This prayer of invoca- 
tion ought to have been offered before. If the 
singing of the Doxology were a genuine act 
the invocation here would be superfluous. It 
is not our custom in human intercourse to 
deliver a formal message to another and after. 
ward ask his attention. We need a greater 
study of the function of the different acts of 
worship as means of expression and impres- 
sion, their relation to each other and their 
points of contact with the man who saunters 
into church on Sunday morning. Above all 
things we need reality. The man in the pew 
is not ready to sing the Doxology when he 
first reaches his seat. At the Hartford meet- 
ing of the American Board our long meter Te 
Deum was not thought of until eleven o’clock 
one night; but when the people were ready 
to give thanks it came and was irresistible. 

A glance into the Book of Common Prayer 
will afford suggestions which the sons of the 
Paritans may find useful. It is doubtful if we 
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The Order of Worship 


By Rev. William A. Trow, Sherburne, N. Y. 


need its forms or would wish to risk the dan- 
gers attending the constant use of a service 
book. But nevertheless sound reasons under- 
lie its order. Instead of presupposing that 
those who have just taken their seats in the 
church are in the highest state of spiritual 
exaltation, the attempt is made to lead the 
would-be worshiper gradually into the spirit 
and ac; of praise. The first utterance after 
the organ ceases isa Scriptural sentence which 
brings worshipful suggestion. Then the min- 
ister recites an extended invitation to wor- 
ship. The congregation join audibly in con- 
fession of sin and prayer for help to better 
living. Next follow the promises to those 
who do truly repent; then the Lord’s Prayer. 
Only after all these acts of entrance and 
approach does the petition come, 


O Lord, open thou our lips. 
And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 


After this service of invitation there is a 
section of praise consisting of various acts, in 
an ascending scale, opening with the renewed 
invitation, “‘O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord,” including the use of Scripture, the 
great historic hymns of praise and the creed. 
Next come the prayers, then the sermon and 
the close of worship. 

If this order is based on sound psychology, 
as it seems to be, we may well make our 
opening service introductory to the more di- 
rect acts of praise; not preliminary to the ser- 
mon, but initiatory to worship. Here first is 
the great opportunity of the organist, who 
may be a priest of the Most High. He may 
gather the hearts of the people and bring 
them together before the throne. The organ 
may well portray all the storm and stress, the 
pain and labor of human life; all the majesty 
and love of God; but it should quiet down at 
last into peace. Then the minister may enter 
into this service of approach by the use of 
hallowed Scripture and a prayer which shall 
voice the best thatisin him. The choir may 
also join, not by a display piece which shall 
scatter all growing feelings of reverence, but 
by some hymn of invitation conceived in the 
spirit of the Venite or Bonum Est. 

After this service of approach the congre- 
gation is more ready for direct acts of praise 
which will vary with time, circumstance and 
the musical ability available. Nothing is 
better thau Israel’s hymn-book to take the 
lead ; we have also the whole volume of Scrip- 
ture, the creed, Doxology and Gloria. Here 
is the place for a great anthem of the type 
of the Te Deum. This part of the service 
should also include a good hymn of praise in 
which the people can join. If this is sung 
heartily, as unto the Lord, the congregation 
will want to stand while it is rendered, as 
well as during all the hymns. 

A service of petition will naturally follow, 
led by the pastoral prayer—the greatest test 
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and most difficult task of the minister. This 
is a success, not when it is ornate, but when 
it elicits a prayer from the heart of every 
person present and interprets for him his 
deepest neei and highest spiritual aspiration. 
This service of petition may well include a 
congregational hymn of prayer. 

At this point, after devious wandering, our 
various orders are inclined to come together 
at the opportunity for service, following 
rightly after petition, which is afforded by 
the offering. The thought of further service 
is possible in the notices if they are an- 
nounced. Then comes the period of refiec- 
tion and meditation, where the sermon rules, 
followed by an appropriate close of worship 
and dismission. 

It has long been insisted that the keynote 
of preaching should be truth. Truth should 
also characterize and regulate the worship of 
the house of God. If we are entirely truth- 
ful in every act of worship We shall not 
greatly need a service book and the question 
of order will largely settle itself. 





A Model Order 


In line with the above article is this pro- 
gram, used by the First Congregational 
Church of Southington, Ct. It was prepared 
by Rey. Shepherd Knapp, a former pastor, 
now assistant at the Brick Church, New 
York city. 

ORDER OF MORNING WORSHIP 
SERVICE OF CONFESSION 


1. Prayer of Confession, closing with 

2. Response, by the choir. 

. Assurance of Pardon, from the Scripture. 
SERVICE OF PRAISE 


. Doxology ) 

. Responsive reading > congregation standing. 
. Gloria § 

Anthem. 

SERVICE OF PETITION AND COMMUNION 


. Prayer, closing with 
. The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 


SERVICE OF OFFERING 


. Offertory. 
. Prayer of Consecration. 


SERVICE OF REFLECTION 


. Introduction, from the Scriptures. 
. Scripture lesson. 

. Hymn, standing. 

. Sermon. 

. Prayer. 

. Hymn, standing. 

. Benediction. 


es 
~ 


NAM 


co 





With the opening of the next scholastic 
year at Yale the elective system will obtain 
in the Freshman as well as in the upper 
classes. Greek, Latin and mathematics no 
longer will be the sine qua non for a Yale 
B. A. degree. 
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BAKING POWDER 





Always perfect, never varies, gives uniform results. 


**T have tested all the leaders, 


Cleveland’s gives the best results.’’ 


Mrs. S. T. RORER, 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Bosras Minierans’ Rag er at pipiens, 8 Hall, April 27, 
0.30 A Speaker, Prof. W. R 


Wontmy G ConrEnuncr, First Ch., Malden, Mass, April 


anor poe ES First Ch., Lowell, Mass.» 
Apr 
NORFOLK AND PILGBIM wre W. B. M., Unitarian 
Church, East Weymoutb, April 2 
WomaN’s Home MISSIONARY EN Semi- 
annual, Whitefield Ch., Newburyport, Mass., April 29. 
WORCESTER SOUTH CONFRERERCE, Grafton, Mass. 
April 30 -not April 23, as announced. 
Y. M. C. A. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD CONFERENCE, 
Topeka, Kan., April 30—May 3. 
ae CONFERENCE, First Ch., Brockton, Mass., 
y 5. 


PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 

n., May 8-18. 

Azpoves. AND WOBURN BRANCH, W. B. M., Wake- 

eld, Mass., May 14. 

AMERICAN hon SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
May 14-16. 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, Los Angeles, 
Cal., bas ad 21. 

Y. M. A. CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
Geusiek Glee May 29. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIRBTY, Provi- 
dence, R. L., June 2-4. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY, annual meet- 
ing, Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Mass., June 10. 

SOUTHERN YOUNG PEOPLE’A ap = 5 ARY CONFER- 
ENCE, Lookout Mountain, Tenn., July 1-8. 

Ressoma EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass., 
uly 6- 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF Y. P. 8. C. E., Denver, Col., 
July 9-13, 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL YOUNG PEOPLE’S MISSION- 


ARY CONFERENCE, Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
July 21-31. 


SPRING STATE MEETINGS 








Missouri, Pierce City, May 5-6 
New Hampshire, Newport, May 5-7 
4 ina, May 7-11 
Indiana, Indianapolis, May 12-14 
[llinois, Evanston, May 18 
husetts, Great Barrington, May 19-21 
gn Cadillac, May 19-21 
New York, Brooklyn, May 19-21 
Ohio, Akron, May 19-21 
Pennsylvania, Scranton, May 19-21 
South Dakota, Mitchell, May 19-21 
owe, Creston, May 19-22 
Bhode Island, Providence, May 26-27 
Vermont, Burl. on, June 9 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 16 
Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


ABEL—GRIGGS—In Middlebury, Ct., Feb. 25, 2.7 Be 
L. 8. Griggs, father of the bride, Mssisted by Re 
O. Little, D. D., of Washin ‘on, D. C., uncle of the ori a 
Anthony E. Abel of New York city and Alice W. Griggs. 

OONNELL ROTOR 106—In Pawtucket, R. I., March 
1,b Vv. 5. d. yoy pastor Park Piace Congrega- 
tional Church $s O. Connell of et, . 
and Mary Emily 1 Hotenkiss of New York city. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices df deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 














DE RIEMER—In —y es , eg 8, Ales, 
- hter of Rev. and Mrs iemer. Born 
‘asumalai, South India; yt Be} at Smith and 
Cornell Colleges ; teacher in Peoria, Ill., and Wash- 
i . O23 late professor in a Wisconsin State 
Normal School; buried in Washington, where her 
parents reside. 

GRIGGS—In Middlebury, oe Apett 10, Rev. Leverett 
Stearns Griggs, tor of the Congregational church 
aged 65 yrs., eldest son of the late Rev. Leveret 
Griggs, D.D. The funeral service occurred on the 


Vv. Jose 
Anderson, D. of Waterbury and Rev. Sherrod Soule 
of Naugatuck. the burial was in Terryville, Ct., where 
a service was also held in the church on Monday. 


URSULA NEWELL STONE BURPEE 


Mrs. Burpee died at her home in East Sullivan, N. H., 
March 10, at the age of seventy-two. She was a woman 
of unusually winsome character. A Christian from her 
youth, she ever nn in her life the spirit and 

mind the Gracious in speech and person, 

iven to shospitality, abounding in ministries of love 
her life en an inspiration to a large circle o 
friends. Though alwa rs delicate in health, she was ever 
cheerful, patient, and htful of others. Naturally of 
a retir’ ring di cane. her fe was largely devoted to her 
friends, neighbors and the church. with implicit faith 
in the love and wisdom of God she accepted uncom- 
meyny gf A whatever of weal or woe fell toher lot. Lov- 
ng and enjoying lif e to the Jast, she nevertheless wel- 
comed the summons“ home.” “She hath done what she 
could,” and departin, leaves a £ ewene memory of a 
white life and a heritage of uence of inestimable 
value. A caked three FF omg five grandchildren, 
four _freat-grandehildren and a host of friends mourn 

er H, 


ANNIE DURFEE WELLMAN 


“When death came on Bocon'ay Nye Ap 7, to the home of 
Rev. Joshua W. Well Mald den, every one 
thought first of the eight and’ coin years that have 
passed over the head of the father of the on et The 


the foundation of 
Womanhood. 


Girls that are delicate, 
girls that do not thrive 
on ordinary food, girls 
that are passing through 
critical periods, girls 
that need more and 
richer blood, should 


be given 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


The Great Alterative and Tonic, Blood-and- 
Strength-making Medicine. Only. three small 
doses a day, and pleasant to take. 

‘My little girl was greatly run down. I procured a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and before she had finished 
one bottle we saw a great improvement in her condition. 
When she had taken three bottles she was stronger, had 
a better appetite and was in better spirits.’’ Mrs. N. C. 
PATTERSON, Irving, N. Y. 


if There is Biliousness or Constipation, HOOD’S PILLS 
Should Be Civen Also. 








A LIFE OF EASE 


Not all Easy Chairs are easy. To be easy 
a chair must meet the lines of the body at the 
right points of contact. Right here is where 
the skill of the designer comes into play. The 
better the designer, the better the chair. 

This chair is the masterpiece of one of the 
master designers of this country. It needs no 
expert to tell that the pattern is artistically 
beautiful, with its pillar frame, its wide arms, 
its stout legs, ending in brass collars, and the 
fine sweep of its crowned seat and spacious back. 

We are offering this chair in denim at only $34. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


WALL PAPER, RUGS and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 

















shock was great when it was known that his 
child, the home-maker, had slipped away unexp ecte tedly 
after an operation that the surgeon considered slight 
and successful. 
Those who knew Miss Wellman had seen her grow 
strong, even in her sheltered life, sher 
to the Giecinie of pain and invalidism. With cheer 
and ready self-forgetfulness she took up the burdens of 
the home laid down by her mother, and with thought- 
fulness and warm affection made her father’s home his 
greatest content and the center of the domestic circle 
established about it. Ur. Wellman, in this bereavement 
that follows the loss of his wife by less than two years, 
has received with deep septeiin the tender sympa- 
thy of his old parishioners of Newton and Maiden, and 
of his many acquaintances in the mintetry. A. W. H. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
and EMBALMERS, delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
2826 and 2328 Washington &t., volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 

Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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The Dearth of Ministers in 
Nebraska 


BY BEV. H. 0. HERRING, D. D.. OMAHA 


An informal conference of Nebraska Con- 
gregationalists was lately held at Lincoln. 
The general subject was the denominational 
outlook in the state, but discussion chiefly 
centered about the question of pastorless 
churches. Thirty-two of our 200 churches 
are vacant, and there is no assurance that the 
average number can be reduced. What does 
it mean and what can be done? 

It seemed the clear judgment of the confer- 
ence that this condition has two prime and 
patent causes. First, there is not a sufficient 
stock of ministers to draw from. They sim- 
ply are not to be found. Committees of va- 
cant churches deluged with applications may 
find this hard to believe. Bot before denying 
it they need to ask whether the applicants are 
out of work. No one denies that many want 
to change fields. But, with all our colleges 
and seminaries, our short cuts and our impor- 
tations, we have not enough ministers. Those 
we have—ministerial human nature being 
what it is—gravitate toward the more attrac- 
tive fields. Hence the churches in the sub- 
arid regions of western Nebraska stand va- 
cant. Nor is it only out-of-the-way points 
which thus suffer. One church in a county 
seat on a main line of railroad, with a good 
house of worship and a parsonage—the only 
Protestant church in a county of 1,000 inhab- 
itants—has been vacant for a year, though 
untiring effort has been made fo fill it. Just 
now it seems likely soon to be supplied. 

The question has been raised whether our 
ministerial force has net been reduced by 
withdrawals to enter business. To some ex- 
tent, undoubtedly; but there is no evidence 
of a marked increase of this sort of loss, in 
the West at least. And as a rule those who 
have thus withdrawn were in the larger 
churches. 

The other cause is quite as clear and as 
serious. Many of our churches have no lead- 
ersaable and willing to head a movement to 
secure a pastor and to put the work in such 
shape that a man inclines to taksit up. Often 
a church will remain pastorless month after 
month for no reason except the lack of some 
one to guide it energetically in the steps nec- 
essary to secure a man. Since this is a task 
which ordinarily cannot be assumed by any 
one outside the local church it presents a 








BUILT OVER. 
Food That Rebuilt a Man’s Body 
and Built It Right. 


By food alone, with a knowledge of what 
food to use, disease can be warded off and 
health maintained, also many even chronic 
diseases can be cared. It is manifestly best 
and safest to depend upon food to cure rather 
than too much dra ging. 

A case in point willillustrate. A well-known 
man of ing, Pa., treasurer of a certain 
club there, says: “‘I have never written a testi- 
monial letter, but I have been using Grape- 
Nuts about a year and have recovered my 
health, and feel that I would like te write 
you about it for the case is extraordinary. 

“For five Pa I was a sufferer from a 
dreadful condition of the bowels; the trouble 
was most obscure.”” Here follows a detailed 
description and the condition certainly was 
a enough (details can be given by 
mail). 

** Nothing in the way of treatment of drugs 
benefited me in the least and an operation 
was seriously considered. In May 1901 I com- 
menced using Grape-Nuts as a food and with 
no idea that it would in any way help my con- 
dition. In two or three weeks’ time I noticed 
an improvement and there was a steady gain 
from that time on until now I am practically 
well. I don’t know how to explain the heai-, 
ing value of the food but for some reasons, 
although it has taken nearly a year, I have 
recovered my health and the change is en- 
tirely attributable to Grape-Nuts food, for I 
long ago quit medicine I eat only Grape 
Nuts for breakfast and luncheon, but at my 
night dinner I have an assorted meal.” Name 
furnished by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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serious problem. Promising churches wither 
away and die for lack of initiative. If a life 
line be thrown them they cannot pull them. 
selves together to take hold of it. Of course 
this is proof of low vitality. But it also re- 
sults from a shifting membership. The mi- 
gratory habit is disastrous. Churches are all 
the while receiving and dismissing members. 
Here and there removals amount to a land- 
slide. One Nebraska congregation has sent 
over forty of its number to St. Louis alone 
within three years. Perhaps the most serious 
result of this process is loss of leadership. 
The leaders go out of a church, and when 
they relocate it is often not as leaders but 
followers. The result is a net decrease in 
efficiency. 

The conference did not attempt to devise a 
specific cure for these evils. But it did dis- 
cuss hopefully measures to improve condi- 
tions. One is a grouping of neighboring 
churches and pastors for closer fellowship 
and helpfulness, that the weaker fields may be 
made more attractive to the ministry and may 
profit by the aid of the stronger. Another 
is a concerted effort to increase our home 
missionary gifts, that we may draw less 
heavily on the parent society and may be able 
to provide the state superintendent needed 
assistance and above all to raise the salaries 
of missionaries to a more respectable sum. 
Still another is the pushing of systematic 
evangelistic work under the direction of a 
committee of the State Association already 
appointed. 

If any ministers who read this desire to 
come West we can assure them ample room, 
a warm welcome, and the most helpful minis- 
terial fellowship to be found inthe land. But 
they wi!l do well to count carefully the cost. 
We cannot promise adequate salaries nor 
certain response to effort nor unusual charity 
toward the defects and limitations which 
beset usall. But we can offer a share in the 
work of laying foundations for larger things 
in coming years. 





Sunday School Lessons 
1906-1944 


These courses to be pursued in the Sunday 
schools of the world that follow the Inter- 
national system were outlined at a meeting of 
the lesson committee in Washington last 
week : 


January, 1906, to Jane, 1907. The Life and 
Character of Jesus in Matthew, Mark and 
Luke (or Studies in the Synoptic Gospels). 

July, 1907, to June, 1908. Studies in the Old 
Testament. 

June toe December, 1907. Stories of the 
Patriarchs. 

January to June, 1908. The Making of 
Israel (or from Moses to Samuel). 

July to December, 1908. The Words and 
Works of Jesus (or Studies in John). 

January to December, 1909. The Expansion 
of the Early Church (or Studies in the Acts 
and the Epistles). 

January to Desember, 1910. The Glory and 
Decline of Israel (or from Samuel to Isaiah). 

January to June, 1911. The Son cf Man (or 
Studies in Luke). 

July to December, 1911. The Captivity and 
Return of Israel (or from Isaiah to Malachi). 


It will be noticed that an element of longer 
continuity is introduced by giving eighteen 
months consecutively to the study of the life 
and character of Jesus. In other respects 
there seems to have been little departure fron: 
the general plan followed for a number of 
years. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 26-May 2. Conditions of Living 
at Our Best. Ps. 34: 12-22; Col. 3: 12-17. 
Walking with God. Recognition of his presence. 

How shall we learn his will? What is our ideal of 

the best living? How are we working toward it? 

(For prayer meeting editorial see page 584]. 

































Skirts 


i E have just added some entirely new 
W styles in suits and skirts and have 
A illustrated them in a supplement 
‘/ to our Fashion Book. We have aiso added 
4 some new Summer fabrics such as Eta- 
| mines, Twine Cloths, ete., to our lire of 
§ samples. ; 
N Our prices are lower than ever before. 
\| Every garment is made espe ially to order ; 
>| we keep no ready-made garments. : 
yi Our Fashion Book and Supplement illus- 
H| trate: 
| New Suits, well-tailored, showing many 
\} = variations of the prevailing fashions, 
| from Paris models, $8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumes, in styles to prevail 
during the coming Season, the most 
fashionable costumes for dress occasions, 

i $12 to $35. 

«New Skirts, well-fashioned, in Spring and 
h| Summer weight materials, look cool and - 
‘| feel cool too, $4 to $20. 

/) Rainy Day and Walking Suits and Skirts; 
| Jaunty Jackets, Traveling Dresses, etc. 





We pay express charges everywhere. 


4) 
| Write today for Fashion Book and Sup- 
pI plement and new Summer samples; you 
i will get them free by return mail. A Postal 
il will Any ga ment whien we 
Y| make for you must fit and give satisfaction ; 
Ni if it does not, send it back promptly and 
Ni we will refund your money. 


| National Cloak and Suit Company 
4 11° and 121 Wert 234 St., New York 
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QUIN 4- 
LAROCHE 


AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 





Usethe Great English Remedy 
BLAIR’S PILLS§G 
Safe, Sure, 


DEUGGISTS 











The world-known household remedy for 


cuts, 
bruises--cramps, diarrhova and all bowel complaints 


Painkither mom 











[* you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


ACKERMAN, ARTHUR W., accepts call to Center 
Ch., Torrington, Ct., where he has been supplying. 

BaBCocK, J. M., under H. M. Soc., to Vernal, Utah. 

BEARD, Jos. R., Uto, Io.,to Baxter. Accepts, and 
is at work. 

Bonp, A. W.,to Pueblo, Col. Accepts. 

BRECK, Cuas. A., Cotuit, Mass., to organize church 
in Birmingham, Ala. Accepts. 

CALKINS, RAYMOND, Pilgrim Memorial Ch., Pitts- 
field, Mass , declines call to Calvary Presb. Ch., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CAPRON, HAROLD 8., Union Sem., to 8t. Luke’s 
Ch., Elmira, N.Y. Accepts, to begin about June 1. 

CARMICHAEL, NEIL, to work under the H. M. 
Soc. at Red Cliff and Gilman, Col. 

CHASE, Cus. E., Reno, Nev., to Hassalo St. Ch., 
Portland, Ore. Accepts. 

CRAWFORD, CHAs. H., formerly pastor of Second 
Ch., Baltimore, Md., and recently superintendent 
of the Va. Anti-Saloon League, to the superin- 
tendency of the Minnesota League. Accepts, 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. 

CRESSEY, PEMBERTON H., recently of N. Conway, 
N.H, to Unitarian ch., Groton, Mass. Accepts. 

Foster, Guy, Council and Indian Valley, Ida., 
adds Granger and Meadows to his field. 

GILBERT, THOS. H., to continue at Sandy, Utah 
Accepts. 

HALBERSLEBEN, Henry C., to remain another 
year at Danbury, Neb. Accepts. 

HARRIS, THEODORE W., Pheenix, N. Y., to Oxford. 
Accepts. 

HEALEY, FRANK D., Condon, Ore , to Summit, Ida. 

HILueR, C. C. P. (Meth), to Westford, Mass., in 
connection with the Methodist ch. at Graniteville. 
Accepts. 

HOGEN, BERT M., Salt Lake City, Utah, to Milford 
and Frisco. Accepts, and is at work. 

HuMBY, STANLEY M., Moody Inst., to Union Ch, 
St. Louis, Mo. Accepts, and is at work. 

JENSEN, CHAS. J., to evangelistic work, under the 
H. M. Soc , in eastern Wisconsin. Accepts. 

KNUDSON, ALBERT L., Spokane, Wn., to Rosalia. 
Accepts. 

LAsH, ABRAHAM H., to remain a second year at 
Dundee, Mich., beginning July 1. 

Lowk, C. M., Genoa and Monroe, Neb., to add to 
bis field Wattsville. Accepts. 

MADRID, Epir.:cio, to work among the Mexicans 
at Cebolletta, N. M., and surrounding region. Ac- 
cepts. 

MERRILL, CHAs. W., Oroville, Cal., to Saratoga. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

METCALF, PAUL H., recently ass’t pastor, First 
Ch., Grand Rapids, Mic»., to superintendency of 
Bible School of Manhattan Ch., New York city. 

MoorgE, JOHN W., Woodstock, LIl., to Wheatland, 
Wyo. Accepts, to begin about July 1. 

MUELLER, R.C., Medina, N. D.,to serve also Wash- 
burn. Accepts, 

NEWQUIST, K., to Glenwood, Wis. Accepts. 

NEWTON, Wm. H., Wicksburg, Ala., to become 
general missionary for Alabama under the H. M. 
Soc. Accepts 

PAGE, JOHN, Rico, Col., to Villa Park. Accepts. 








MEAL TIME DRINKS 


Should Be Selected to Suit the 
Health as Well as the Taste. 


When the coffee toper, ill from coffee drink- 
ing, finally leaves off coffee the battle is only 
half won. Most people require some hot 
drink at meal time and they also need the 
rebuilding agent to build up what coffee has 
destroyed. stum is the rebuilder, the other 
hal’ of the battle. 

Some people stop coffee and drink hot water 
but find this a thin, unpalatable diet, with no 
rebuilding properties. It is much easier to 
break away from coffee by serving strong, 
hot, well boiled Postum in its place. A prom- 
inent wholesale grecer of Faribault, Minn, 
says: “For a long time I was nervous and 
could not digest my food. I went toa doctor 
who prescribed a tonic and told me to leave 
off coffee and drink hot water. 

“T did so for atime and got some relief but 
did not get entirely well so I lost patience 
and said: ‘Oh, well, coffee isn’t the cause of 
my troubles’ and went back to drinking it. 
I me worse than ever. Then Postum was 

rescribed. It was not made right at first and 

or two mornings I could bardly drink it. 

“Then I had it boiled full fifteen minutes 
and used good cream and I had a most charm- 


ing beverage. 

‘I fairly got fat on the food drink and my 
friends asked me what had happened I was 
so well I was set right and cured when 

‘ostum was made right. 

“T know other men here who use Postum, 
among others the Cashier of the Security Bank 
and a well-known clergyman. 

“ My firm sells a lot of Postum and I am 
certainly at your service for Postum cured 
me of stomach trouble.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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PEARSE, F. F., Union Ch., San Lorenzo, Cal. Ac 
cepts call to Lincoln. 

PeTtTicrew, JuLius D., Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Sunnyside, Wn. Accepts. 

PLunxett, J. V., to Springfield, Minn. Accepts. 

Renp, W. Ros’t, Nogales, Ariz., adds Washington 
Camp and other long negleeted places to his field. 

Rose, Ggo. W., Denver, Col., to become general 
missionary under the H. M. Soc. in Utah and 
Idaho. Accepts. 

Simpson, JouN, Vancouver, B.C., to Second Ch., 
Oakland, Cal. 

SMITH, THOs., Washington, Ind., to Vienna and 
Grand Chain, Ill. Accepts, to begin May 1. 

TAYLOR, H. J., to remain a second year at Lake 
Park, Minn. Accepts. 

THORPE, WALTER, Bangor Sem., to Elizabeth, N. J. 
Accepts. 

VAN DER PyL, NICHOLAS, Holliston, Mass., to 
Marblehead. Accepts. 

VAVBEINA, KATHARINE, to work under the H. M. 
Soc in St. Louis, Mo. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


Humpsy, STANLEY M., o. First Ch., St. Louls, Mo, 
for UnionCh. Sermon, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan ; 
other parts, Rev. Drs. Michael Burnham andC. H. 
Patton, Rev. Messrs. OC. L. Kloss, W W. Newell. 

THORPE, WALTER, Bangor and Union Sems o. and 
i. Elizabeth, N. J., April 14. 


Resignations 

ANDERSON, OrTo, Tombstone, Ariz. 
California. 

BRECK, CHAS. A., Cotuit, Mass., after six years’ 
pasto. ate. 

BREEN, S. Epw., withdraws resignation at Second 
Ch., Danbury, Ct. 

CLEAVES, CHAS. P., Bar Mills and Groveville, Me., 
to take effect July 16 or by agreement. 

Dopp, THos. B., Williamsburg, Ky., on account of 
trouble with bis eyes. 

Harris, THEODORE W., Phoenix, N. Y. 

Hunt, HENRY W., Port Chester, N. Y. 

Jones, JAs. L , Columbia, 8. D. 

MARKHAM, Lucius C., Cora, Kan. 

MARTIN, Epwin, Iroquois and Osceola, S. D., after 
five years’ service. Heremoves to Boulder, Col. 
Moore, Joun W., Woodstock, Ill., to take effect 

June 30. 
PENWARDEN, BRINTON H., Phippsburg, Me. 


He goes to 


Increase of Salary 
Brown, CHAS. R., First Ch., Oakland, Cal., $1,000. 


Gorvon, JAs. L., Bond St. Ch., Toronto, Can., | 


$500 
MARKWICK, Wm. F., Ansonia, Ct., $160, 


Dismissions 
BEARD, REUBEN A., Prospect St. Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass., April 13. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
MALHEUR, ORE., 12 members. A pastor has been 
ealled from Denver, and the church is yoked with 


Ironsides. 
SouTtH Bristot, ME., 17 April. 
SumMIT, IDA. 


26 members. 


Material Gain 


ALFRED, Mk., First.—Eleyen hundred dollars 
raised toward enlarging and improving Conant 
Chapel A beautiful lot adjicent to the church 
and chapel lots has been given the church fora 
public park. Rev. R. 0. Drisko, pastor. 

BANGor, Mkt, Central.—Parsonage secured, com- 
pleting full equipment of buildings. 

HARTFORD, Ct., Asylum Hill.—Twenty-five thou 
sand dollars subscribed for new parish house, to 
be erected on lot east of church, and to be a con- 
tinuation of the chapel. The 200 contributions 
ranged from $1 to $4,000. Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
pastor. 

OAKLAND, OAt., First.—New Kimball organ with 
49 stops, their largest west of Salt Lake. Opened 
with two renditions of The Messiah. At the dedi- 
cation, Rev. C. R. Brown preached on The Minis- 
try of Music. 

Ricnrokp, N Y.—Six hundred dollars on hand for 
renovating house of worship. Rev. G. M. Hamil- 
ton, pastor. 

ROCKLAND, M®.—Three thousand dollar organ in- 
stalled free of debt. Rev. C. A. Moore is in the 
eighth year of his pastorate. 

St. PETERSBURG, FLA.—Ralised $700 to complete 
payment for parsonage and other indebtedness, 
and assumed self-support. Celebrated by reunion 
with historical features. Pastor, Rev. J. P. Hoyt. 

WABASHA, Minn.—Carpet for auditorium pur- 
chased by women. 

WALDOBORO, ME.— Parsonage bought and put in 
order for new pastor, Rev. W.C Curtis. 

WATERBURY, CT., Third.—Study refitted for Rev. 
B. F. Root, with library table, chairs, rug, electric 
lamp, pictures. 

WATFORD, OnT —Parsonage renovated; electric 
lights installed. 

Wicalra, KAN., Plymouth.—New carpet secured 
by the women. Money being raised for new pipe 
organ. 


Continued on page 607. 
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We want a boy 
in every town to 
work for us after 
school hours and 
on Saturdays. 
Over 3000 boys 
now at the work. 
Some make $10.00 
te $15.00 a week. 


ANY BOY 


who is willing to devote a few 
hours each week to this work can 
earn many dollars selling 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Among neighbors and relatives. He 
can begin at once. Absolutely no 
money required to start. Write us 
to-day and we will send the first 
week’s supply of ten copies free, 
These are sold at 5 cents each, and 
will provide capital to order the next 
week’s supply at wholesale rates, 


$225 in Extra Cash Prizes Next Month 
Booklet containing photographs of some 
of our most successful boy agents, with 
letters telling how they work, sent free 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
48% Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























White Mountain 


REFRIGERATORS 


Superiority in Everything 


CONSTRUCTION, 
CLEANLINESS, 
ECONOMY, 
CONVENIENCE, 
superiority, in short, 
on all points that go to 


make up the best re- 
frigerator on earth— 


The White 
Mountain 


yt See our 1903 souve- 
a 


co EE —sonir catalogue. 
MAINE MANUPACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 




















HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
medicine. eg . EDWARDS & SON 


internal W. 
Queen Victoria St., London, land. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Oo., 830 North William &t., N. Y. 
MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits Cured, Sanatorium 

fstablished 1875. Thousands 

aving failed elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


Clears the 
Brain 
and urges lazy livers 


into natural action, 


At Druggists, 6@c. and $1, 
or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., New York 











Used by American 
Physicians for 58 years. 
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In and Around Boston 


Boys’ Camp Conference 

“Our boys ought to learn to sleep out of 
doors, to walk ten miles in the rain, to realize 
that kid gloves and patent leather shoes are 
not essential to their life.” So says Edward 
Everett Hale. That the boys who go to sum- 
mer camps learn this and much more fs evi- 
dent to those who attended the Camp Con- 
ference in Boston last week. This brought 
together a hundred or more fine-looking young 
men—camp workers representing Y. M. C. A. 
and other institutional boys’ camps, as well 
as private enterprises. Nearly all the Eastern 
States sent delegates, and one came from 
London, Eng. Among the speakers were 
Dr, C. Hanford Henderson, who declared 
that the purpose of boys’ camps is to give 
them the right kind of things to do in their 
playtime, and in his address on The Day’s 
Program spoke of the occupations at his own 
camp near Dublin, N. H.—sketching, sloyd 
and nature study, singing, basket and metal 
work, besides sports and games. The occu- 
pations of Camp Asquam at Holderness, N. H., 
were indicated by the fine exhibit of boys’ 
work shown at the Twentieth Century Club 
rooms: collections of natural woods, insects 
and flowers, stuffed animals, wood carving, etc. 
Col. T. W. Higginson presided at one session 
and Edward Everett Hale gave one ef his 
stimulating talks. Other speakers were Mr. 
E, M. Robinson, international secretary of 
the boys’ department Y. M. C. A., who made 
a strong point of “‘camp spirit;” Prof. Ira W. 
Hollis head of the Harvard engineering camp, 
who spoke on The Educational Possibilities of 
the Summer Camp, and Robert Treat Paine. 
A permanent organization, known as the 
General Camp Conference, was effected with 
Henry L. Higginson as president. 


Dr. Beard’s Flitting 

After six years’ faithful service as pastor of 
Prospect Street Church, Cambridge, where 
his splendid executive ability has built up the 
church financially and otherwise, leaving it in 
fine condition for his successor, Dr. R. A. 
Beard enters the service of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, as New Eng- 
land Field Secretary, with headquarters at 
Boston. At the farewell reception tendered 
by the churcb, he was presented with a book 
of “ valuable steel engravings,” which proved 
to be United States treasury notes aggregating 
$350. He has left for an extended tour of the 
far West, to include attendance on the Pacific 
Coast Congress at Seattle. It is anticipated 
that he will take up the duties of his new re- 
lation by June 1, in Room 609 of the Congre- 
gational House, where he will be heartily 
welcomed by the Congregational fraternity 
already in the building. 


Central Entertains Friends of the Seamen 


The new pastorate in Central Church is at- 
tended by an accession of zeal in benevolent 
work. On April 13 the chapel was thrown 
open for the spring meeting of the Woman’s 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Its salient features 
were reports by the president, Mrs. Walter 
Ela, of the correspondence committee by Miss 
Carrie L. Boswel', and inspiring addresses by 
Rev. J. H. Denison and Rev. W. C. Rhodes. 
Refreshments were hospitably served. 





Things hard to understand are in the books 
of Electricity and of Paul; strange sayings 
are quotable from the New Chemistry and 
the New Testament. Is the Resurrection any 
greater wonder than the Life we are in now? 
—Edward T, Fairbanks. 

Twelfth Small Party of 


E U R oO a Ladies, June 18th. ‘ Min- 


nehaha,” Atlantic Transport Line, 14,000 tons, 94 
days. For itinerary, address 
Miss BARBOUR, ‘Greyloch Hall,”’ Far Rockaway, N. Y. City 


EUROPE & ORIENT 


22d Season. Limited les. Unexceliec 
Arrangements. Every tail for Comfort 
Leisure in Sight-seeing. Terms reasonable 
Address, Dr. and Mrs, H. S, Paine, Glens Falis, N.Y. 
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The of Perfect Health 


is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can 
bestow. It comes to those who obey her 
laws. Nature’s food is grain—and fruit. 


“{ijalta°Vita 


is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. It 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 








No Work, no heat; 
Just cream—then eat. 


tee coupon in Malta-Vita packages, telling how to secure @ 
$350.00 Kimball Piano and other valuable articles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 










DOMINION LINE [fa vice 


Boston—Queenstown-—Liverpool 


Mayflower (new), April 23. | Mayflower, May 21. 
Commonwealth, April 30.|Commonwealth, June 4. 
New England, ay 14. |New England, June 11. 





or #80 upward; 2d saloon $42 50; 3d class at low 
rates. 
M FROM BOSTON 


To MEDITERRANEA 


AZORES, GENOA, NAPLES 


VANCOUVER, April 22, June 6, July 18. 
CAMBROMAN, May 2, June 20. 
Saloon, $60 and $75 upward. 2d Saloon, $50. 
Company’s office, 77 State Street, Boston. 


DIRECT 


CUNARD LINE 


New, 14,280 tons, 600 feet long. fitted with Marconi’s 
wireless system. Rooms upper decks midship. Perfect 
ventilation. 

Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool. 
Saxonia sails May 5, June 2, June 30. 
Ivernia sails June 16, July 14. 
Ultonia sails May 26, June 23; third class only. 
Carpathia (new), second and third class only, sails 
May 16. 

A Cunarder from New York every Saturday. 

Rates, sailings, plans, etc., apply ALEXANDER 
MARTIN, Agent, 126 State St., Boston. 





FAST TWIN 
SCREW STEAMERS 
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$50 


California 


and return 


First-class tickets Chicago to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and return sold May 3 and 


daily May 12 to 18. Correspondingly low 
rates from all points. Variable routes, liberal 
time limits. The only double-track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


THE 
OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


The most luxurious trainin the world. Electric 
lighted throughout. Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. 
daily, less than three days to San Francisco. 


The Best of Everything. 


Two other fast trains leave Chicago 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago € North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways 





UNION 
PACIFIC 














GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “‘ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 





new st 3. Ist Cabin, $65 upwards. 
Discount allowed if round trip tickets are taken. 

SS. Cestrian........ April 29 | 8S. Canadian........ May 27 

* Devonian ....... May 6/j| “ Cestrian........ June 3 

“ Winifredian.... “ 13) “ Devonian....... “ 10 


“ Bohemian ...... “« 20 
F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., 
Telephone 1359 Main. 
115 State Street, Boston 


General Agents 





Yellowstone Park 


season opens June 1, 


The Park is increasing in popularity yearly and 
it is becoming quite the thing for special parties to visit it. 


Then, too, 


people stay there longer. Although the regular tourist trip provides for 
54 days in the park, any one can remain longer without any extra charge 


for transportation. 


Many cannot afford to spend more time than 5} days 


there so the regular schedule is based on that fact. 
The hotels are all modern in appointment, electric lighted and steam 
heated and the trip through this Wonderland is the finest coaching trip 


to be found in the country. 


The government is spending large amounts of money in perfecting 
the road system. New roads, new steel bridges, improving old roads, 


is the order of things. 


Yellowstone Park is the biggest thing of the kind in the world and 
** WONDERLAND 1903,’’ which describes it and is published by the 
Northern Pacific, will be sent to you on receipt of six cents by 


CHAS. S. FEE, St. Paul, Minn. 





XUM 





XUM 





* 
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Record of the Week 


[Continued from page 605.) 


Dedications 


Decatur, Iuu., First—Church building, March 
27-29, Features were: organ recital by Dr. Louis 
Falk of Chicago, reception in church parlors, dedi- 
cation of Sunday school rooms, with sermon by 
Prof. W. Douglass Mackenzie, D.D.; praise serv- 
ice, with address by Dr. James Tompkins. Rev. 
H. L. Straio is pastor. 


Casualties 
FRANKLIN, N. H.—The parsonage took fire April 6, 
two days before the pastor-elect, Rev. D. P. Hatch, 
was to have moved his family in. Loss about $500 ; 
insurance small. The church was burned in Jan- 
uary. 





Louisiana State Meeting 


It was held at Straight University Church, New 
Orleans, April 2-5. With Rev. R. V. Sims as mod- 
erator the business was promptly dispatched. The 
spirit of the meeting was excellent, and papers and 
discussions were distinguished by earnestness and 
ability. 

The communion service, preceded by President 
Atwood’s words of cordial welcome and the sermon 
by Rev. J. A. Herod, warmed all hearts, and im- 
parted a spiritual tone to the sessions. 

Reports from the churches met our ardent ex- 
pectations. Not only did ali report additions, but 
with hardly an exception gains exceeded losses. 

Our churches, especially those in the country, have 
difficulties unknown elsewhere, perhaps. Foremost 
is the lack of fixed habitations for the people. Hav- 
ing no homes of their own, and allured by the pros- 
pect of better wages, they move frequently from 
one plantation to another. The unwillingness of 
the planters to sell land partly accounts for this 
condition. But our pastors are bravely facing the 
situation. In every possible way they have en- 
couraged and assisted their parishioners to buy 
from one acre to twenty, aod to build homes, So 
successful has one pastor been that now only one 
family connected with the church but lives on his 
own land. Planters are more willing to sell than for- 
merly. Probably the redemption, morally and so- 
cially, of the sugar belt of Louisiana lies in breaking 
up the large plantations into small farms. 

Among subjecis presented were: Congregational- 
ism in its theoretical and practical aspects, the re- 
lation of preaching and teaching as factors of prog- 
ress, The necessity of a stricter regard for the 
Sabbath, Temptations peculiar to the young in city 
and country, The future of the Negro, Winning 
forces, Patriotism, Apathy of the laity, Construc 
tiveness, The Negro ministry, Work of the A. M. A 
students. These subjects presented with compre- 
hensive ability show the practical lines along which 
the churches are working. In connection with them 
temperance and the family received due attention. 

The leaders are asking how they can extend our 
work in the state. To this end a missionary com- 
mittee was appointed to explore and occupy new 
fields. Out of this, we hope, will grow a Home 
Missionary Society. 

An interesting feature of the closing session was 
the presentation of a loving cup to Dr. George W. 
Henderson of Straight University, in recognition of 
his services to Congregationalism in Louisiana 
during the last fifteen years—the gift of friends 
within and outside the association. 

The Sunday School Association and the Woman’s 
Missionary Union held interesting sessions. The 
latter is doing excellent work under the watchful 
care of its president, Mrs. Hitchcock. Xe 


WHY DO YOU HESITATE? 


The common use of violent cathartics is a 
habit destructive of health and creates a ne- 
cessity for larger and more frequent doses. 

A smali trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto 
Berry Wine will be sent free and prepaid to 

a reader of this publication who needs it 
and writes forit. Onesmall dosea day Snow me 
cures the most stubborn case of constipation 
or the most distressing stomach trouble to 
stay cured, Its influence upon the liver, kid- 
neys and bladder is gentle and wonderful and 
restores those or to a condition of health, 
so that they ange their functions perfectly 
and painlessly. 

Any reader of The Congregationalist may 
test this remarkable remedy without expense 
by writing to Vernal Remedy Company, 122 
Seneca Str Buffalo, N. Y. They will send 
a ms trial bottle by mail, postpaid, Free to 

ho n ed it and write forit. It quickly 
and | perm nently cures indigestion, constipa- 
tion, flatolence, catarrh of stomach, liver, kid- 
ney and urinary troubles —— id oo 


sone » eer or catarrh of 
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Glenwood 
Ranges 





Make Cooking Easy. 


Leading Dealers sell them everywhere as the standard range. 








Runs 265 | Days 


AND LONGER 


And then with less than a minute of your 
attention the “Keyless Clock” will go for 
another year. 

We make these clocks in all styles. 

Send for illustrated price list and cata- 
logue. 
There is but one “Keyless Clock”; 
we make it. 


UNITED STATES E. CLOCK CO., 


Corner Spring and Hudson Streets, NEW YORK 





O DIVIDENDS 
O WILL BE PAID 


om increase our plant we are offering to the public 
t par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred. participatin stock. This stock s cumulal ive 
and shares in all the earnings of the Com It 
is secured by a cash investment of $100, » , be- 
sides the value of patents and other assets tock 
subscribed for now will draw six months’ dividend 
on July Ist 1903. 


A BONUS OF 10 SHARES 


of common stock (par value $10.00) 
Sa WILL BE GIVEN 


with every twenty shares preferred A froat po vines 
of the above allotment has been subscribed 
mittances will be eomartiy returned if Le 
arrive too late. For ys tus and other literature 

lease address E. W. SLEGEL, Sec’y. 

nited States Hlectric rock Co.. 

304-306-308 Hudson St., N. Y. 

References—All leading ‘ ommerciai Agencies 
Depository—Northern National Bank, New York. 

















BERKSHIRE HILLS 


TO RENT, furnished, for the 
summer, the residence of the 
late Hon. H. L. DAWES, in 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


ey to Miss Anna L. Dawes, or 
k Russell & Co., Pittsfield, 














Mass. 
Sirs’ Atos Count ond nd gehen) Delle, stent tox 





ecidaaphones Act RS 
s 
Six Per Cent. 
Cuaranteed 
The Coal River Coal and Land Co, Charleston, W. Va., 
offers a limited amount of its certificates for sale at 
$50.00 per share. This Company owns coal Jands which 
are leased to operators who pay rentals base on pro- 
duction, the minimum amounting to more than nine 
per cent. on the capital stock ($100,000). A Trust 
Company guarantees at least six per cent. dividends to 


shareholders. For booklet and map, please write 


COAL RIVER COAL & LAND CO., 
Citizens National Bank Building, Charleston, W. Va. 


WESTERN LANDS 
AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. CIBSON, 13! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Properties paying regular quarterly dividends 
since 1890, and will net the investor from 12 to 15% 
on their money. 

Full particulars and reports. 


W. M. BELCHER, 


Investment Securities, 
306 Equitable Bullding - - Boston, Mass. 


ONE CENT ©: 
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Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The highest Soveloymens of the real estate yn 
gage te found in Our Sinking vana. Full f 
highest references sent on ie lication Sey 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN. 
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CHURCH ARCHITECT 
T. W. SILLOWAY 
10 Park Square, Boston 
Has built or remodelled over 400 churches 


fi HEELY & G0. , WATERVL wy 
IMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


OLD BEN’“LY “OUNDRY, Estab, by A. Meneesy 45: 


EXCHANGEABLE §, §, LIBRARIES 


are a success. Frequent installments 
of new books keep up interest and it costs 
only about one-third as much to hire as to 
buy. Send for catalogue and order blank. 








sostron The Pilgrim Press cnicaco 














A. Book About 
Colorado 


Seventy-two pages full of infor- 
mation, beautifully illustrated 
and with a fine topographical 
map, it tells all about one of 
the most delightful countries 
in the world. Send for a copy. 
Price 6 cents in postage stamps. 





Colorado, with its perfect climate. 
magnificent mountain scenery and 
excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 
Send for the book ¢oday. Post 
yourself about Colorado, Perhaps 
next summer you may go there. 
The trip is not expensive. 


P. S, Eustis 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. 
> 209 Adams Street, Chicago 
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Operators of writing machines, especially skilled opera- 
tors, prefer the REMINGTON, and for very good reasons. 


The Best Results 


in the Amount and Quality of work done, and the Ease and 
Speed with which itis done, are attained only through the 


se or@* Remington Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 327 Broadway, New York. 





Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


Earth's greatest wonder—the 
titan of chasms, a mile deep, 
many miles wide. 


« For25 ts will 
Pictures of it: For 35conts will send 


a Grand vVanyon pastes scene view, 
uniquely mounted reproduce the Can- 
on tints. Or, for same price, a set of 

black-and-white prints, ready for 


framing. 
Books about it: — 50 cents qm 


on book, 128 pages, 93 illustrations, cover 
colors; con 8 articles by noted au- 
thors, travelers and scientists. vow a 


lace in any lib . Or will mail 
vamphict, Titan of Chasms.” 
General Passenger Office 
Railway, 


Atchison, <n & Santa Fé 
1312 Gt. Northern Bldg., Chicage. 


Santa Fe 








HIGH CLASS TOURS 





BRITISH ISLES 


Paris, Raral England, the Shakespeare Country, Erglish, 
Scotch and Irish Lakes, Glasgow, Dublin, Edinburgb, pic- 
ture:que Wales and England. 

Leaving June 4th and July 24d. 


NORWAY 


“Fair Devon” and the picturesque West and South of 
E gland, London, the North of Eng'and, North Cape, the 
Land of the Midnight Sup, Sweden, Denmark, and North 
Germany. Leaving June 9th. 


SWITZERLAND 


and its Grand Alpine Scenery, France and Germany, the 
Italian Lakes, Holland, Belgium, and England. 
Leaving June Oth. 


RUSSIA 


Including Northern Germany, Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and England. 
Leaving July 7th. 


OTHER TOURS *° “*“*Pankr utc. 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Send for our Travelers’ Condensed Guide, containing rail- 
road rates, steamship fares, and sailing dates, ete. 


Private Car Trips arranged on short notice. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
305 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, Boston 








